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NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DEPARTMENTS 
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STORE  DESIGN:  IN  HAWAII.  IN  SWEDEN 


Store  Design;  N  K  at  Farsta  Shopping  Centre,  Stockholm. 
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Every  Engineering  job 

is  an  exacting  job! 

There's  nothing  run-o'-the-mill  about  any  project  that  utilizes  the 
training,  judgment,  and  experience  of  a  group  of  engineers  such  as 
Abbott  Merkt. 

Any  job  that  is  designed  to  benefit  your  balance  sheet  must  be 
meticulously  planned  to  produce  the  result  you  need,  whether  it  be 
a  store,  service  building,  or  parking  facility.  Over  38  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  carrying  out  such  assignments  has  enabled  us  to  serve  many 
leaders  among  your  friends  in  retailing.  ^ 

!  I 

I  {  : 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY^i' 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida  i — 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


ABBOn  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


designers  of  department  store  structures 
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OUT  SOON!  .  an  indispensable  guide  for  expense 
reduction  and  profit  planning. 

A  wealth  of  retail  statistics  at  your  Fingertips! 

The  new  1961  PRICE 

HARVARD  REPORT  *6 

ALL  DATA  FOR  SPECIALTY  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IS  CLASSIFIED  BY  VOLUME  CATEGORIES.  SAVES  YOU 
TIME,  MAKES  REPORT  MORE  VALUABLE,  EASIER  TO  USE. 


PRICE 

^6 


•  Expenses  by  center  and  natural  divisions  cover¬ 

ing  the  entire  store 

•  Sales  by  terms  of  sale,  cash,  charge,  etc. 

•  Indexes  of  sales  change  for  total  store,  branches, 

leased  departments,  etc. 


•  Real  estate  costs  per  square  foot  and  space 

productivity 

•  Bad  debt  results 

•  Executive  compensation  expense 

•  Stockturn  rates 


PLUS  .  .  .  many  special  analyses  and  a  study  of  long-range  trends 


(  I  NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

I  j  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

[  I  Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  HARVARD  REPORT  —  "Operating  Results  of  Depart- 

I  j  ment  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1960." 

I  I  Also  enter  my  standing  order  and  ship . copies  of  each  yearly  edition  as  soon  as  off  the  press. 

I 

[  j  NAME  .  TITLE . 

I  I  STORE  or  FIRM . 

I 

I  STREET  . 

I 

j  CITY  .  STATE . 

El  (Add  3%  Salas  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries)  (Add  2%  Sales  Tax  on  D.  C.  Deliveries) 
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POWER  AND  FREE 

OVERHEAD  CONVEYOR  SYSTEM 


-"TELEMATIC® 

'AUTOMATIC  DISPATCH  CONTROL 


Stores 


NRMA  Goes  to  Washington . 

Management  Perspective:  New  Light  on  Branch  Store  Operations . 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

NRMA  Month . 

Paul  Rand  Dixon  Defends  New  Use  of  FTC  Powers—  Hubert  Humphrey  on 
FLSA  in  retailing— The  "Seed  Corn"  Bill— Glacier  Speed  of  Infernal  Revenue— 
I  Stores  See  Better  Business  Just  Ahead— Non-Retailers  Eligible  for  NRMA 

Training  for  Tomorrow’s  Retail  Management  .  1 

The  status  today  of  education  for  the  retail  career,  at  high  school,  college 
and  graduate  levels,  and  in  terms  of  executive  development  and  career¬ 
building  programs  within  the  store.  By  John  W.  Wingate 

Store  Design  . 

Nordiska  Kompaniet  at  Farsta  Centre,  Sweden— Andrade  Ala  Moana,  Hawaii 

Report  from  Washington  . 

The  Douglas  Credit  Bill— The  Federal  Department  of  the  Consumer 

By  John  Hazen 

Innovations  in  Transport,  Receiving,  Marking . 

A  report  on  the  three-day  April  conference  of  the  Traffic  Group 

The  Personnel  Group  . 

The  services  it  provides  for  NRMA  members  By  George  Plant 

New  Directions  for  the  Home  Furnishings  Division . 

Growth  opportunities  in  the  leisure  market,  in  new  departments  and  services, 
in  imports,  were  studied  at  the  NRMA  Home  Furnishings  Conference 

Legal  Briefs  . 

FTC  Questionnaire— New  Fur  Act  Labeling  Rules— Kennedy  Tax  Proposals 

By  James  J,  Bliss 

The  Committees  of  the  NRMA,  1961 . 

Disability  Benefits  Added  to  NRMA  Group  Insurance . 

Cost  Rise  and  Slow  Turnover  Cut  Department  Store  Profits  for  I960.  . . . 

Retailing  Prepares  for  Wage-Hour  Coverage . 

News  and  Ideas . 

Conferences— Books— Equipment  and  Services— Downtown  Business 


•  Simply  set  dials  and  Telematic  guides 
carrier  to  any  station  in  system 


POWER  RAIL 

^^■H^free  rail 

Employs  exclusive  unitized  "over 
and  under”  power  and  free  rail 
which  permits  simple  switching 
to  right  or  left  as  desired. 

Power-Flex  is  designed  for  automated 
materials  forwarding  applications  in 
industrial  plants,  distribution  centers, 
service  buildings  and  department  stores. 
The  most  economical  system  available  for 
loads  up  to  600  lbs.  per  carrier.  Savings  in 
actual  installations  range  from  25%  to  60%. 
•Systems  in  service  for  your  inspection. 

RECENT  INSTALLATIONS: 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.;  May  Co.  — Mission 
Valley;  Joseph  Horne  Co.;  Miller 
and  Rhodes,  Inc.;  Famous-Barr  Company; 
Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
inquiries  invited. . .  Send  for  Brochure 
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the  neivest  and 

most  efficient  concept 

in  double  gummed  label  moistenin 


Insert  label  from  either  side  till  it  slides 
out  through  center  top  opening  ,  . 
perfectly  moistened  on  both  sides. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  HANDLE  THAT  SEALS  THE  PACKAGE' 


DIRECT  MOISTENING 

Two  brushes  immersed 
in  water  reservoir 
provide  direct  water 
flow  to  both  sides 
of  label. 


•  NEAT,  FAST,  EASY —  Provides  positive  adhesion  of  ungummed  labels 
to  your  packages  without  mess.  Faster  and  easier  than  any  other  method. 

'DOUBLE  ENTRY — Feed  labels  from  either  side. 

•COVERED  BRUSHES  — Will  not  soil  garments  at  wrapping  desks. 

•  REVERSIBLE  BRUSH  CONSTRUCTION  —  Identical  brushes  can  be 
reversed  for  double  life. 

•  STREAMLINED  AND  COMPACT —  Beautiful  appearance  and  finish 
will  blend  with  the  decor  of  the  finest  fashion  salons. 


NOW  .  .  .  olso  available 
.  .  .  CARRY*  PACK’S 
highest  quality  TWIN 
STICK  double  gummed 
labels  cut  to  size  or 
supplied  in  reams. 


CARRY*  PACK  CO.,  LTD.,  Schiller  Park,  Illinois 

Canadian  licensM:  Tap  Paper  Products  ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont.  S.VL-51 
Gentlemen: 

1.  Please  have  your  representative  coll  on  me  _ _ _ _ 

2.  Please  quote  on  _ _ _ (quantity)  Twin  Stick  LABELERS. 

3.  Please  quote  on  double  gummed  labels: 

_ _  size  _ color _ quantity 


Send  for  a  FREE  demonstration  today! 

Your  Carry  Pack  service  representative  will  take 
care  of  all  details.  He  is  in  your  area  now! 


Company. 


Address. 


Schiller  Park,  Illinois 


.State. 
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The  NRMA  Goes 
to  Washington 


J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president,  NRMA;  Sen.  B. 
Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  and  George  W.  Dowdy, 
executive  vice  president,  Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Rep.  Phil  Weaver  of  Nebraska;  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri;  Nathan  Gold,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Homer  Gruenther,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  and  Representatives  Dave  Martin  and  Ralph  F.  Beerman  of  Nebraska. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magar^ 


NRMA  president  Altred 
Thompson,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 


MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


NMMMMMI 


By  J,  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


New  Light  on  Branch  Store  Operations 


Q  RANCH  store  operations  by  department,  general  mer- 
^  chandise  and  specialty  stores  actually  constitute  a  whole 
new  system  of  retail  distribution.  Although  a  few  stores 
have  had  branches  for  35  years  or  more,  this  new  system  is 
largely  the  product  of  the  past  decade.  It  has  come  about 
spontaneously  throughout  the  country,  in  large  stores  and 
small,  with  little  formal  guidance  from  previous  experience 
and  without  an  extensive  fund  of  factual  information.  That 
the  branch  system  has  prospered  and  grown  is  a  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  American  retailing. 

Why  do  stores  open  branches?  How  are  branches 
financed?  What  type  of  branch  is  preferred  by  most  stores? 
Which  departments  are  most  productive  in  the  average 
branch?  How  is  branch  store  reserve  stock  usually  ware¬ 
housed?  From  where  are  branch  store  executives  recruited? 
Does  it  really  pay  to  operate  a  branch  store? 

To  give  factual  answers  to  these  and  dozens  of  similar 
questions,  your  Association  has  just  published  the  results 
of  a  survey  made  in  February  of  this  year.*  The  report 
covers  branch  operations  from  the  first  planning  committee 
on  the  store’s  first  branch  to  the  current  merchandise  assort¬ 
ment  in  the  store’s  largest  branch.  Some  70  retail  organi¬ 
zations  replied  to  the  14-page  questionnaire  on  which  the 
report  is  based.  Much  of  the  vital  information  it  supplies 
has  never  before  been  available. 

»  Though  the  number  of  store  units  operated  by  the  survey 
I  respondents  ranges  from  two  to  thirty-two,  the  “typical” 
organization  revealed  by  the  survey  consists  of  a  main  store 
with  two  branches.  The  older  branch  was  opened  in  1952 
and  the  newer  in  1958.  Within  five  years,  a  third  branch 
will  have  been  added.  According  to  the  survey,  13  per  cent 
of  total  volume  was  contributed  by  the  branches  during 
their  first  year  of  operation,  and  30  per  cent  in  1960.  By 
1966,  42  per  cent  will  be  contributed  by  the  branches. 

The  report,  of  course,  does  not  limit  itself  to  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  tbe  “typical.”  Branch  store  operations  are 
f  analyzed  by  categories,  such  as  the  smallest  and  largest 
branches  and  the  oldest  and  newest  branches. 

For  instance,  57  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  of  their  oldest  branch, 
main  store  volume  dropped;  26  per  cent  said  it  remained 
the  same  and  17  per  cent  reported  it  increased.  For  their 


latest  branch,  68  per  cent  said  main  store  volume  dropped 
during  the  first  year;  19  per  cent  said  it  remained  the  same 
and  13  per  cent  reported  an  increase.  Only  28  per  cent, 
interestingly,  noted  a  drop  in  volume  of  other  branches. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  survey  respondents  reported 
that  none  of  their  branches  are  operating  at  a  loss.  In  the 
entire  survey,  only  two  cases  of  closed  branches  were 
reported — and  only  just  one  of  these  closed  because  it  was 
losing  money.  The  other  was  closed  because  a  bigger  store . 
was  needed. 

The  survey  reveals  four  main  reasons  for  the  decision 
by  a  store  to  open  its  first  branch.  In  order  of  importance, 
these  are: 

►  To  expand  volume  in  an  area  not  adequately  served 
by  the  main  store. 

►  To  increase  the  share  of  the  market  and  market  pene¬ 
tration  by  the  parent  organization. 

►  To  follow  the  main  store’s  customers  to  the  suburbs 
and  thereby  preserve  volume. 

►  To  become  tbe  dominant  store  in  a  new  trading  area 
when  not  dominant  in  the  main  store  area. 

Secondary  reasons  for  establishing  branches  include  the 
desire  to  head  off  competition,  promoting  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  main  store  and  the  inability  to  expand  the 
main  store. 

Most  first  branches  (52  per  cent)  were  financed  out  of 
existing  surplus.  Primary  sources  of  outside  capital  for 
financing  branches,  according  to  the  survey,  are  local  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  Not  one  of  tbe  seventy  merchants 
who  replied  to  the  survey  reported  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  had  been  of  assistance  in  financing  any 
branch  store. 

This  brief  sampling,  of  course,  cannot  begin  to  illustrate 
the  wealth  of  information  in  the  full  report.  The  F.4CTS 
About  Branch  Stores  fills  an  important  need  for  every 
retailer  who  now  has  or  contemplates  establishing  a  branch 
store  operation.  The  report  is  but  one  small  part  of  your 
Association’s  continuous  effort  to  provide  its  members  with 
vital  information  on  every  phase  of  retailing. 

*Thk  E'acts  About  Branch  Stores,  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins;  40  pp.; 
NRM.A,  100  VV.  31st  St..  N.  Y.  C.;  S4.00  to  members.  S8.00  to 
non-members 
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NATION-WIDE  ROUNDUP  Ticket  stubs  from  all  Grayson-Robinson 
stores  are  rushed  to  New  York  headquarters,  automatically  con¬ 
verted  to  punched  cards,  and  speedily  processed  on  IBM  equipment. 


With  IBM  Data  Processing  System 


200-store  chain  makes  merchandising  decisions 
just  24  hours  after  last  store  closes  for  weekend 


!  70  11  605511 
•  in 

Size 


Grayson-Robinson  doesn’t  take  chances 

on  vital  sales  information  going  stale. 

Just  24  hours  after  the  last  of  its  200 
stores  dims  the  lights  for  the  weekend, 
the  company’s  New  York  headquarters 
has  a  complete  picture  of  sales  and 
stock  during  the  prior  six  business  days. 

It’s  a  sharp  picture,  too — down  to  the 
last  detail.  Item . . .  style . . .  color . . .  size . . . 
price... store.  The  entire  record  is  pro¬ 
duced  automatically  by  an  IBM  data 
processing  system — 48  hours  quicker 
than  the  previous  method. 


This  fast  action  gets  profitable  results. 

•  Stores  well  stocked  with  fast-moving  items 

•  Slow-moving  merchandise  easily  spotted 

•  Reorders  or  transfers  made  before  peak 
sales  days 

•  Early,  and  often  less  drastic,  markdowns 
This  IBM  system  handles  other  jobs, 

too.  For  example,  it  updates  inventory 
without  manual  posting... handles  pay¬ 
roll...  accounts  payable... tax  reports. 
Get  the  full  story.  Call  your  nearest  IBM 
office  for  complete  information  about 
data  processing  systems. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING 


NRMA  MONTH 

Paul  Rand  Dixon  Defends  FTC’s  New 
Use  of  "Special  Report”  Powers 


Retailers  who  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  13th  and  14th  for  the 
NRMA  “clinic”  and  the  NRMA  board 
meeting  that  followed  it  had  two  prob¬ 
lems  uppermost  in  their  minds.  One 
was  the  issue  of  wage-hour  coverage, 
then  being  debated  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  other  was  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  questionnaire  on  advertising 
‘  allowances,  with  its  alarming  implica¬ 
tions  of  an  unlimited  power  to  interro¬ 
gate  businessmen  who  are  not  charged 
with  any  wrongdoing. 

PAUL  RAND  DIXON,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  NRMA  meeting  with 
two  purposes  in  mind:  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  FTC  to  undertake  the 
j  questionnaire  survey  on  advertising 
allowances,  and  to  take  strong  issue 
against  the  retail  contention  that  the 
preparation  of  the  questionnaire  re- 
^  turns  is  time-consuming  and  burden- 
some. 

*  Dixon  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
I  any  competent  “bookkeeper”  could 
I  answer  the  questionnaire  in  a  day-and- 
a-half  and  that  the  FTC  would  not 
I'  entertain  requests  for  extension  of  fil- 
ing  time  except  in  cases  of  genuine 
emergency.  Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 

Ision  did,  one  week  later,  extend  the  fil¬ 
ing  date  for  all  the  questionnaire  re- 
^  cipients  by  30  days.  The  forms  were 
I  sent  out  in  early  March  to  213  depart- 
||  ment  store  companies  and  19  buying 
^  offices,  and  were  to  have  been  returned 
by  April  24th.  The  time  extension,  an¬ 
nounced  just  before  the  filing  date, 
moved  it  up  to  May  24th. 

Most  of  Commissioner  Dixon’s  pre- 

I 


pared  address  was  devoted  to  citation 
of  FTC’s  authority  to  “require  special 
reports  from  corporations.”  This  is 
derived  from  Section  6(b)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act.  He  added 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Morton 
Salt  Case,  had  sustained  this  power  in 
very  broad  terms,  specifying  that  it 
could  be  used  “for  any  purpose  with¬ 
in  the  duties  of  the  Commission.”  One 
of  these  purposes,  said  Mason,  is  “to 
determine  whether  a  violation  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  exists  preliminary  to  the 
issuance  of  a  formal  complaint.” 

The  Commission  has  required  such 
special  reports  from  corporations  in 
the  past,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  statistical  studies  and  also 
to  determine  that  its  cease-and-desist 
orders  are  being  complied  with.  Busi- 

Non-Retailers  Eligible  for 
NRMA  Associate  Membership 

A  plan  to  admit  non-retailers  to  the 
NRMA  as  non-voting  associate  members 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
at  its  meeting  on  April  14th.  Some  of  the 
divisions  and  groups  of  the  Association 
now  have  affiliate  members  in  fields  re¬ 
lated  to  their  specialties  —  e.g.,  some 
accountant  firms  are  affiliates  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  and  some  equipment 
and  systems  manufacturers  are  associated 
with  the  Store  Management  Group.  The 
new  arrangement  will  broaden  the  base 
of  non-retailer  membership.  Information 
about  the  details  of  eligibility,  member¬ 
ship  rights  and  dues  will  be  released  soon. 
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nessmen  believe  that  Congress  had 
only  such  purposes  in  mind  when  the 
law  was  written.  But  the  advertising 
allowances  questionnaire  is  a  wide- 
flung  net  of  random  investigation  in 
which  the  FTC  hopes  to  catch  evidence 
of  violations.  ( Corporations,  unlike 
individuals,  are  not  protected  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  against  self-incrimi¬ 
nation.  )  Commissioner  Dixon  point¬ 
ed  out  that  this  same  method  of  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  applied  in  the  citrus 
fruit  industry  and  the  grocery  indus¬ 
try.  He  justified  it  in  these  terms: 

“The  use  of  this  investigational- 
method  often  effects  a  very  substantial 
savings  in  time  and  manpower.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  simultaneous  investigation  of 
a  whole  or  a  substantial  segment  of  a 
whole  industry.  This  tends  to  place 
all  members  of  the  affected  industry 
on  an  equal  basis  and  to  eliminate  com¬ 
petitive  harm  to  individual  members 
thereof  resulting  from  non-simultane- 
ous  action  being  brought.”  He  added: 

“If  we  go  after  only  one  at  a  time, 
each  case  could  take  six  years  to  con¬ 
clude  by  ‘due  process’.” 

The  questionnaire  the  stores  have 
received  relates  specifically  to  the 
ready-to-wear  and  men’s  and  boys’  de¬ 
partments.  Commissioner  Dixon  ap¬ 
parently  considered  it  necessary  to 
warn  retailers  that  this  limitation  of 
the  questionnaire  does  not  leave  them 
free  to  violate  the  law  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  He  said: 

“It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  certain  purchasing  agents  and 
resident  buyers  may  be  creating  the 
impression  among  suppliers  that  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  special  reports 
was  limited  to  certain  enumerated 
articles,  suppliers  may  continue  to 
grant  and  buyers  to  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  discriminatory  allowances  and 
services  with  impunity  with  respect  to 
all  articles  not  specifically  enumerated 


in  the  demand.  I  would  like  to  correct 
any  false  impression  of  this  kind  that 
may  exist. 

“To  have  attempted  to  enumerate 
and  require  information  covering 
every  article  purchased  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  would  have  imposed  a  stag¬ 
gering  reporting  burden  and  a  monu¬ 
mental  task  of  analysis  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  staff  without  a  basis  in  reason 
or  necessity.  Orders  directed  at  curb¬ 
ing  specific  illegal  practices  are  not 
and  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  in  which  such 
practices  have  been  shown  to  have 
been  employed.  The  Commission’s 
purpose  in  initiating  the  subject  in¬ 
vestigation  is  to  elicit  necessary  facts 
to  determine  whether  illegal  payments 
have  been  made  and  received  and,  if 
so,  to  effectively  prevent  their  continu¬ 
ance.” 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioner 
was  speaking  there  was  in  circulation 
a  bulletin  of  the  American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration  which  advised  retailers  that 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  file 
the  reports  required,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  not  obtained  a  legally  required 
clearance  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Dixon  warned  the  meeting  against  fol¬ 
lowing  this  advice.  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
added  that  the  NRMA  was  unable  to 
support  the  ARF’s  position,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  stores  that  they  should  answer 
the  questionnaire  unless  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  contest  its  legality  in  the 
courts. 

Among  the  retailers  and  various 
trade  association  representatives  at 
the  meeting,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
acting  within  its  rights  but  that  if  its 
powers  under  Section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  extend  this  far 
they  are  dangerously  broad  and  should 
he  curbed. 

Most  of  those  who  have  received 
the  questionnaire  called  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  report  unreasonably  bur¬ 
densome.  They  had  misgivings  about 
the  possible  extension  of  this  method 
of  collecting  information  in  the  future. 
They  questioned  the  propriety  of  the 
FTC’s  asking  them  to  supply  (pre¬ 


sumably  to  eollect)  information  about 
the  activities  of  independent  buying 
offices  with  which  they  are  associated. 
They  were  angered  by  the  tone  of  the 
prosecutor  in  Commissioner  Dixon’s 
speech. 

Later  in  the  day  they  heard  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Lowell  B.  Mason,  who  served 
as  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  from 
1945  to  1956,  and  who  has  long  con¬ 
tended  that  the  investigation  powers 
vested  in  federal  agencies  are  exces¬ 
sive.  He  likened  the  present  FTC  in¬ 
vestigation  to  a  Star  Chamber  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  said  that  businessmen  cannot 
afford  to  accept  the  use  of  an  “inquisi¬ 
torial  technique”  without  challenging 
it  publicly  and  vigorously. 

Humphrey  on  FLSA 

SEN.  HUBERT  HUMPHREY  (D- 
Minn.)  came  over  from  the  Senate  to 
predict  (accurately)  the  outcome  of 
the  wage-hour  debate,  and  to  promise 
the  NRMA  gathering  that  the  House- 
Senate  conference  bill  would  be  draft¬ 
ed  to  make  the  transition  to  wage-hour 
coverage  as  painless  as  possible.  Sen. 
Humphrey  did  not  argue  for  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  intrastate  wage  and  hour 
regulation  by  the  Federal  government; 
he  observed,  however,  that  he  could 
see  no  justice  in  giving  a  one-state  re¬ 
tailer,  regardless  of  his  size,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  intrastate  competitor. 

He  urged  retailers  to  regard  their 
coming  payroll  increases  as  part  of 
“a  good  wage  economy,  which  must 
be  good  for  you.”  “It’s  mass  buying 
power,”  he  said,  “that  makes  retailing 
prosperous  and.  the  economy  stable. 
Surely  the  best  way  to  help  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  create  more  customers  with 
money  or  credit  in  their  pockets.” 

For  the  same  rpason,  he  continued, 
retailers  should  be  the  first  to  support 
constructive  measures  to  create  more 
jobs. 

“To  you  people  who  have  every¬ 
thing  at  stake,”  he  continued,  “I  say 
that  the  biggest  issues  of  our  time  are 
the  issues  we  spend  the  least  time  on 
as  citizens.  We  have  voted  millions  of 
dollars  for  temporary  unemployment 
compensation.  But  we  can’t  get  a  pub¬ 


lic  works  bill  through  to  put  people  to 
work;  business  people  won’t  support 
that.  Would  you  rather  pay  payroll 
taxes  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion?  The  cost  of  5.5  million  unem¬ 
ployed  is  bigger  than  the  bill  you’d 
pay  to  put  them  to  work.” 

Humphrey  likened  unemployed 
labor  to  unused  floor  space  in  a  store. 

“If  seven  or  10  per  cent  of  your  sell-  I 
ing  space  is  not  producing,”  he  said,  t 
“you’re  a  poor  manager.  And  if  seven  I 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  available  work  [ 
force  is  not  producing,  it’s  the  same.  j 
Would  you  let  more  of  your  floor  space  : 
lie  idle  every  year?  Every  year  more  | 
of  our  work  force  is  idle.  That’s  the 
way  we’re  running  our  economy.” 

Humphrey’s  off-the-cuff  speech  | 
ranged  over  many  subjects.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  he  saw  no  pros-  | 
pects  in  today’s  world  of  less  govern-  I 
ment  or  lower  taxes;  on  the  contrary, 
the  pressures  of  growing  population,  i 
public  works,  social  security,  defense  f 
and  international  relations  are  bound  f 
to  result  in  more  government  activity  j 
and  higher  tax  levels. 

n 

Total  refusal  to  accept  Sen.  Hum-  [ 
phrey’s  view  of  the  future  of  govern-  | 
ment  in  the  U.  S.  was  expressed  by  Sen.  T 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R-Utah),  who  | 
spoke  to  the  meeting  later  in  the  day.  | 
He  attacked  what  he  described  as  the 
vote-gathering  purpose  behind  en-  * 
larged  social  benefits,  and  criticized  ^ 
especially  the  lowering  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  age  under  social  security.  The 
Douglas  credit  bill  is,  he  said,  the  sig-  i 
nal  of  an  all-out  drive  by  credit  unions  i 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  on  the  nation’s  | 
credit  business. 

John  W.  Hubbell,  vice  president  of  ^ 
the  Simmons  Co.,  urged  NRMA  to  ■ 
back  the  Madden  Quality  Stabiliza-  f 
tion  Bill.  In  support  of  federal  fair  f 
trade  legislation,  Hubbell  said  that  i 
price  cutting  of  national  brands  at  re¬ 
tail  is  reflected  in  price  pressures  at  the  ) 
wholesale  level  and  tends  to  wind  up  in  | 
quality  deterioration.  “When  you  take 
the  last  five  per  cent  out  of  product  [ 
costs,”  he  said,  “you  can  take  20  per  ’ 
cent  out  of  the  value  of  the  product.” 
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The  "Seed  Corn"  Bill 

SPKAKINCi  just  one  week  before  the 
I’resident  sent  his  tax  message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Kep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (  R-Mo.  t 
conceded  that  his  own  proposals  for 
tax  reform  had  little  chance  of  passage, 
unless  the  f’resident  should  support 
the  two  principles  involved  in  the 
Cnrtis-lkard-Sparkman  Bill.  I'hese 
principles  are:  (  1  I  Changes  in  the  tax 
structure  are  needed  to  facilitate  the 
grow  th  of  small  business,  ami  (  2  l  l  ax 
incentives  for  this  purpose  should  a|)- 
[)ly  not  oidy  to  plant  investment  hut  to 
all  the  types  of  additional  investment 
that  are  involved  in  the  growth  of  a 
small  business. 

\V  hen  the  Rresident’s  tax  message 
came,  its  "tax  credit”  proposals  did 
not  single  out  small  business  for  any 
special  attention,  and  they  were  limitefi 
to  investment  in  new  plant  and  ecpiip- 
ment. 

This  limitation  works  to  the  disad 
vantage  of  the  small  retail  business, 
whose  capital  expansion  outlays  may 
he  the  smallest  part  of  its  investment 
in  growth.  The  Curtis- 1 kard-Spark- 
man  Bill  wxndd  make  tax  advantages 
e<|ually  applicable  t»)  iticrea.sed  invest¬ 
ment  in  inventory  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  It  would  work  this  way:  If  the 
total  investment  iti  depreciable  prop¬ 
erty.  inventory  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the  re¬ 
tailer  could  deduct  the  difference  from 


his  profit  before  taxes,  up  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  profits  or  $30,000,  which¬ 
ever  is  less.  It  is  the  $30,000  limita¬ 
tion  that  gives  the  bill  its  character  of 
small  business  legislation,  and  it  is 
the  credit  for  investment  in  inventories 
and  receivables  that  makes  it  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  the  retailer. 

I'hese  were  the  arguments  Rep. 
(mrtis  advanced  in  support  of  the 
legislation: 

(  1  I  It  should  he  passed  for  the  sake 
of  tax  equity;  it  is  not  a  form  of  fav¬ 
ored  treatment  for  small  business  hut 
an  essential  measure  to  stimulate 
healthy  economic  grow  th.  (  2  I  Present 
tax  laws  work  destructively  against 
small  business  and  especially  against 
small  retailing,  and  they  are  driving 
small  companies  into  sales  and  merg¬ 
ers.  (  3  I  The  disappearance  of  small 
companies  into  mergers  actually  re¬ 
sults  in  a  net  loss  of  tax  revenue  by 
the  government. 

Although  these  principles  are  not 
included  iti  the  Administration's  first 
proposals  for  tax  reform,  the  Curtis- 
Ikard-Sparkman  Bill  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  "tax  credits”  program  are 
not  incompatible.  But  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  has  misgivings  about  the  Curtis 
legislation,  seeing  in  it  the  possibility 
of  misrepresentation  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  inventory  investment.  As 
to  this.  Rep.  Cnrtis  observed  that  the 
test  is  whether  the  business  is  actually 
growing,  and  this  fact  should  not  he 
difficult  to  check. 


Glacier  Speed  of  IRS 

THK  INTKRNAL  Revenue  Service 
continues  to  refuse  to  issue  a  ruling 
explicitly  stating  that  revolving  credit 
sales  qualify  for  the  instalment  meth¬ 
od  of  income  reporting.  Benjamin  M. 
Parker,  tax  attorney  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  strove  to  he  philosophical  about 
this  in  his  report  to  the  W  ashington 
conference.  Tax  law  administration 
never  seems  to  he  [lermanently  settled, 
he  said:  issues  of  this  kind  go  on 
through  generations  of  store  executives 
and  IRS  ailministrators  and  agents. 

NRMA's  effort  to  get  revolving 
credit  included  in  the  instalment  meth¬ 
od  goes  hack  to  the  years  just  after 
the  war.  It  took  10  years  before  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  let  go  of  its  position 
that  the  right  to  use  the  instalment 
method  hinged  on  the  retention  of  title 
to  the  merchandise  by  the  seller.  Since 
19.56.  IRS  has  left  out  specific  refer¬ 
ences  to  title  retention  in  its  rulings, 
hut  still  refuses  to  issue  a  jiositive  rul¬ 
ing  on  revolving  credit. 

Thus,  Parker  concludeil.  while  the 
retailer  using  the  instalment  method 
for  reporting  revolving  credit  sales  in¬ 
come  has  precedent,  logic  and  court 
decisions  to  hack  him  up.  he  does  not 
have  any  guarantee  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  will  interpret  the  law  as  the 
courts  have  done.  He  may  at  any  time 
have  to  defend  his  position  legally  in 
the  courts. 


STORES  SEE  BETTER  BUSINESS  JUST  AHEAD 


Exactly  half  of  the  retailers  attending 
the  NRMA  Retail  Clinic  in  Washington  last 
month  reported  evidence  of  business  im¬ 
provement  in  their  communities.  A  larger 
number  —  60  per  cent  —  said  they  expect 
this  summer's  sales  to  top  last  summer's, 
the  projected  increases  ranging  all  the 
way  from  one  to  20  per  cent. 

Another  evidence  of  retail  confidence 
that  the  recession  is  fading  was  that  while 
40  per  cent  of  the  merchants  expect  bad 
debts  to  show  an  increase  for  the  first  half 


of  this  year,  only  25  per  cent  expect  this 
trend  to  continue  in  the  second  half. 

As  to  profits,  there  was  somewhat  less 
optimism.  Forty-five  per  cent  expected  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1961  to  show 
an  improvement  over  last  year,  but  35 
per  cent  looked  for  a  further  drop  in  store 
earnings. 

The  merchants  reported  that  for  most 
of  them  children's  wear  has  shown  the 
best  volume  increases  this  spring  and 
men's  wear  has  made  the  poorest  showing. 


Asked  to  indicate  what  three  business 
problems  are  of  most  concern  to  them 
right  now,  the  retailers  listed  them  in  this 
order:  (1)  expense  reduction,  (2)  wage- 
hour  legislation,  (3)  personnel  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  spread  of  Sunday  selling  was  rated 
among  the  three  top  problems  of  the  year 
by  several  retailers,  and  58  per  cent  of 
those  attending  the  meeting  said  that  Sun¬ 
day  store  openings  are  a  major  issue  in 
their  communities. 
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, . .  put  these  ribbons  nuir^  on  your  “must-see”  list 

^^RtStOII 

before  you  buy  for  your  Christmas  gift-wrap  service 


Glowing  Sasheen®,  the  new  Classic  Line,  beautiful  Silver-  bow  tying  machines.  You  can  create  a  wide,  lively  assort- 
mist  and  light  and  lacy  Decorette®.  We  can  but  hint  at  ment  of  bow  variations.  Imagine— creating  up  to  300 
all  the  glowing  new  colors,  patterns  and  designs  with  an  completed— and  completely  perfect— bows  per  hour  on 
exciting  difference  to  put  yourChristmas  gift-wrap  service  the  new  S-71  Bow  Maker,  It’s  not  only  economical— but 
in  a  class  by  itself.  What’s  more— you  can  do  it  so  easily  highly  profitable,  as  well— for  gift-wrap  service  or  making 
. . .  and  so  economically  with  any  one  of  the  popular  3M  bows  in  volume  for  Christmas  resale.  Why  not  investigate? 


“Mmgic  Bow”  Tyorm—Up  to  120  Bowm  Por  Hour.  Thriftiest  of  them  all— the  S-19  at 
$24.95  makes  basic  DECORETTE  or  SaSHEEN  ‘‘Magic  Bow"  pre-fabs.  Ideal  for  free  or 
speed-wrap  service.  The  S-10  at  $39.95  costs  more,  does  more.  Turns  out  ‘‘Magic  Bow” 
pre-fabs  plus  two-tones,  off-center-cuts,  carnations,  combination  bows  and  more. 


Thm  Amaxlng  S-71  — Up  to  300  Bowm  Pmr 
Hour,  Turns  out  complete,  ready-to-use  bows 
with  your  choice  of  the  pop-on  pin  or  easy-to- 
attach  adhesive  method.  Priced  at  $99.95. 


WRITE  TO:  Retail  Tape  and  Gift  Wrap  Division,  3NI  Company,  Dept.  GAE-51,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 


Please  have  a  representative  call  on  me 


FIRM  NAME 


□  Show  me  the  complete 
3M  Ribbon  Line  for  1961 

To  demonstrate  Q  the  S-10  □  the  S-19 

□  or  the  S-71  Bow  Maker 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


CITY. 


‘Sasheen"  tnil  "Decorette"  are  rstlstererl  trademarks  at  3M  Co.,  SL  Paul  6,  Minn.  "Magic  Bow"  and  method  of  making  patented  U.S.  Pat  No.  RE2383S.  Export:  99  Park  Ave..  N.Y.  Canada:  London,  Ontario.  ©1961  3M  Co. 

ATiNNESOT*  TVTiNING  and  IVTanUFACTURING  company 


EXECUTIVES,  STILL  STUDYING:  A  group  assembles  for  one  of  the  many  man¬ 
agement  seminars  (there  were  14  in  1960)  conducted  by  the  School  of  Retailing 
of  New  York  University. 


TRAINING  FOR 

TOMORROW’S 

RETAIL 

MANAGEMENT 

By  JOHN  W.  WINGATE 


A  LTHOUGH  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tern  of  training  is  as  old  as  busi¬ 
ness  itself,  organized  training  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  careers  in  retailing  is  not  much 
more  than  40  years  old.  It  actually 
started  with  the  need  felt  by  merchants 
who  were  fast  becoming  large  scale 
employers  to  develop  training  directors 
and  to  orient  toward  retailing  young 
people  interested  in  acquiring  voca¬ 
tional  training.  While  the  initial  goal 
was  to  develop  teachers,  it  became 
quickly  apparent  that  there  was  an 
even  greater  need  to  develop  potential 
executive  material.  Professionally 
trained  college  men  and  women  were 
urgently  needed  to  fill  the  expanding 
number  of  executive  positions  in  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  stores.  About  one  execu¬ 
tive  was  needed  to  every  seven  to  10 
rank-and-file  workers. 

First  Professional  Schools.  The  first 
three  of  the  professional  retail  training 
schools,  which  still  today  are  the  only 
separate  collegiate  schools  of  retailing 


in  the  country'  are: 

The  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
of  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Mass.,  established  in  1918*  and 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of 
Boston  merchants  and  the  Na¬ 


tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  (then  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association).* 

The  Graduate  School  of  Retail- 


’  The  others  are  departments  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  degree-granting  colleges  or  non¬ 
degree  granting  private  schools. 

*  Actually,  the  Prince  School  had  its 
origin  in  1905,  when  the  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  set 
up  a  “School  of  Salesmanship”  for  girls 
who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for  de¬ 
partment  store  selling.  In  1912,  a  training 
course  for  teachers  of  retail  selling  was 
introduced  and  in  1918  the  school  reorgan¬ 
ized  as  an  independent  enterprise,  training 
young  women  for  personnel  jobs  in  stores 
and  for  teaching  retailing  in  the  schools- 
The  School  has  since  >  broadened  its  ob¬ 
jective  so  as  to  prepare  for  all  executive 
positions.  It  became  a  part  of  Simmons 
College  in  1922. 
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ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  John  Williams  Wingate  has  been  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  City  College  of  New  York  since  1946.  He  is 
one  of  the  world's  best  known  teachers  of  retailing  and  his  students  by  the 
hundreds  hold  executive  positions  in  stores  in  the  U.  S.  and  many  other 
countries.  He  has  taught  at  New  York  University,  at  Ohio  State,  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  at  Washington  University,  where  he  organized  the 
Retailing  Department.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Retailing  from 
1925  to  1945,  and  has  been  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Retailer  since  1947. 

Dr.  Wingate  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  12  textbooks  on  retailing, 
including  Problems  in  Retail  Merchandising,  which  went  into  its  fifth  edition 
this  year.  He  was  chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Distribution  by  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  in  1953.  He  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Collegiate  Retailing  Association,  a  member  of  the  NRMA  Personnel  Group's 
board  of  directors  and,  for  the  past  five  years,  a  member  of  the  NRMA 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing. 


ing  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  established  in  1918  by  a 
group  of  Pittsburgh  merchants 
and  educators  as  the  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  early  emphasis  was  on  per¬ 
sonnel  administration.  In  1923 
the  Bureau  was  moved  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
its  program  broadened  to  include 
training  for  major  career  oppor¬ 
tunities.  (After  July  1961,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Retailing  will  no  longer  be  an 
independent  unit  at  Pittsburgh. 
Tbe  University  bas  announced 
that  it  will  be  merged  into  the 
new  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  ) 

The  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing,  established  in  1919 
!  as  the  Training  School  for  Teach- 
I  ers  of  Retail  Selling  by  a  group 
of  New  York  City  merchants 
headed  by  Percy  Straus  of 
Macy’s,  Samuel  W.  Reyburn  of 
Lord  and  Taylor  and  Benjamin  I. 
Namm  of  the  Namm  Store. 

I 

All  three  of  these  schools  received 
substantial  grants  from  the  supporting 
merchants.  In  the  case  of  the  N.Y.U. 
,  School  of  Retailing,  the  largest,  a  sur- 
I  plus  of  about  $500,000  was  accumulat¬ 
ed  by  the  early  30s.  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  University  to  assure  a  solid  foun- 
,  dation  for  the  future. 

j  Variety  of  Instruction  Today.  From 
I  1920  until  the  early  1950s,  the  number 
of  schools  and  colleges  offering  courses 
j  in  retailing  multiplied.  They  included 
:  a  number  of  non-degree-granting  priv- 

Iate  schools,  such  as  the  Tobe-Coburn 
School  for  Fashion  Careers  in  New 
York  and  the  Chamberlain  School  in 
Boston.  Senior,  junior  and  communi¬ 
ty  colleges’  entered  this  training  area, 

[offering  courses  carrying  credit  toward 
a  degree  and  extension  courses  carry- 


’  Community  colleges  offer  two  year  ter¬ 
minal  programs  that  prepare  for  specific 
jobs  and  usually  provide  an  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  Degree  (AAS). 


ing  no  credit.  In  general,  the  under¬ 
graduate  collegiate  programs  have 
combined  liberal  arts  with  a  retailing 
specialization,  giving  more  attention 
to  the  former.  The  professional  gradu¬ 
ate  and  private  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  placed  more  stress  on  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  professional  skills. 

Currently,  there  are  over  60  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree-granting  colleges  and 
universities  offering  majors  in  retail¬ 
ing.  Many  offer  both  a  bachelor’s  and 
a  master’s  degree.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  senior  colleges  that  offer  one 
or  a  number  of  retailing  courses,  often 
in  their  Marketing  or  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  departments. 

The  growth  of  collegiate  instruction 
for  retailing  was  particularly  rapid 
after  World  War  II,  as  thousands  of 
veterans  exercised  their  G.I.  Bill  train¬ 
ing  privileges.  Many  chose  retailing 
because  store  ownership  was  possible 
with  a  small  investment  or  because 
they  recognized  that  intensive  school¬ 
ing  would  prepare  them  for  quick  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  dynamic  field. 

ACRA.  Shortly  after  World  War  II, 
with  the  proliferatioji  of  retail  training 
programs,  it  became  apparent  that  an 
association  of  the  administrators  of 
such  programs  would  be  useful.  There 
were,  and  still  are,  several  things  that 
such  a  central  coordinating  force  could 
accomplish: 

1.  Retail  education  needed  to  have 


its  standards  of  instruction  raised,  with 
improvements  in  techniques  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  course  content. 

2.  Broad  diversification  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  to  be  encouraged.  It  was 
particularly  important  to  combat  the 
tendency  of  some  school  authorities  to 
regard  retailing  as  a  single  subject  that 
could  be  taught  successfully  in  all  its 
phases  by  a  single  teacher.  It  was 
necessary  to  convince  the  colleges  that 
retailing  requires  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  in  sub-areas  such  as  merchandis¬ 
ing,  store  operation,  promotion,  and 
merchandise  information.  The  value 
of  cooperative  training  also  needed 
emphasis,  with  blueprints  as  to  how 
best  to  organize  and  administer  it. 

3.  Tbe  story  of  tbe  opportunities 
that  professional  practice  in  retailing 
held  for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  needed  to  be  told  forcefully 
and  concertedly,  since  neither  the 
quantity  nor  the  quality  of  college 
graduates  interested  in  retailing  was 
matching  the  number  of  opportunities 
for  executive  placement. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that,  early 
in  1949,  representatives  from  eight 
baccalaureate  degree-granting  colleges 
that  offered  extensive  programs  in  re¬ 
tailing  along  with  cooperative  train¬ 
ing,  formed  the  American  Collegiate 
Retailing  Association. 

Currently,  the  Association  (ACRA) 
has  16  members.  Considerable  prog¬ 
ress  in  meeting  the  objectives  has  been 
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made,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing,  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  years  the 
ACRA  colleges  have  been  able  to 
supply  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  need 
for  executive  material.  In  total  these 
schools  have  graduated  only  about 
13,000  with  majors  in  retailing.*  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  estimated  that 
there  are  about  200,000  executive  job 
changes  each  year  in  the  900,000 
stores  large  enough  to  hire  help,  rather 
than  dependent  upon  family  operators. 
He  has  estimated  further  that  all  the 
country’s  colleges  provide  in  a  year 
less  than  20,000  potential  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

A  recent  ACRA  alumni  survey  re¬ 
vealed  interesting  facts  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  college  programs:  Of  2843 
alumni  reporting,  about  four-fifths 
started  their  business  careers  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  43  per  cent  (55  per  cent  of 
the  men )  are  still  engaged  in  retailing 
or  in  the  teaching  of  retailing.  A  large 
majority  of  these  report  that  the  study 
of  retailing  in  college  speeded  their 
advancement.* 

Declining  Interest  at  College  Level. 

Since  the  early  50s,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  and  even  in 
the  number  of  college  students  and 
college-bound  high  school  graduates 
interested  in  retailing.  The  current 
interest  in  the  natural  and  the  social 
sciences  and  a  negative  reaction  to 
what  may  be  an  over-emphasis  on  job 
training  are  leading  young  college 
people  to  shun  technical  business  pro¬ 
grams.  Retailing  has  been  especially 
under  criticism  as  being  lacking  in 
social  status  and  in  not  demanding 
rigorous  mental  discipline.  The  em- 

*  A  survey  of  1 3  of  the  ACRA  schools  in 
1959  indicated  that  they  had  a  total  alum¬ 
ni  body  of  8724  but  this  figure  did  not  in¬ 
clude  4000  bachelor  degree  graduates  at 
N.Y.U.  who  had  majored  in  retailing  nor 
the  graduates  of  the  three  relatively  small¬ 
er  member  schcmls  that  did  not  take  part 
in  the  survey. 

*  A  separate  survey  of  N.Y.U.  School  of 
Retailing  alumni  indicated  that  about  36 
per  cent  of  those  still  employed  in  retail¬ 
ing  earn  $7,500-515,000  a  year,  and  26  per 
cent  earn  $15,000  and  over. 


A  COMMUNITY  COL¬ 
LEGE;  The  Fashion  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  o 
community  college  under 
the  State  University  of 
New  York,  occupies  this 
$13  million  plant  on  the 
edge  of  New  York's  gar¬ 
ment  district.  Its  Fashion 
Buying  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  program  gets  gen¬ 
erous  financial  support 
from  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 


phasis  that  many  stores  give  to  urging 
high  school  people  to  get  right  into  re¬ 
tailing  without  a  college  education, 
makes  the  college  man  feel  that  this  is 
a  field  where  his  advanced  training  is 
not  respected. 

Retailers  can  hardly  be  complacent 
over  this  situation.  Before  long,  nearly 
half  of  our  high  school  graduates  will 
be  college-bound.  In  New  York  City 
currently,  55  per  cent  of  the  students 
with  academic  or  commercial  diplomas 
go  on  to  college.  Those  with  general 
diplomas  are  a  third  of  the  total.  Thus, 
about  37  per  cent  of  New  York  high 
school  graduates  go  to  college.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  student  leaders  and 
of  the  intellectually  superior  are  in 
this  group.*  Unless  retailing  is  satisfied 
to  settle  for  the  poorer  half  and  do 
without  the  brains  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  generation,  it  must  face  up  to 
the  need  to  make  the  climate  of  retail¬ 
ing  more  agreeable  to  the  college  per¬ 
son  and  to  cooperate  with  both  the 
high  schools  and  the  colleges  in  pub- 

*  Dr.  John  U.  Monro,  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  as  reported  in  The  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  June  26,  1960,  6nds  that 
of  the  top  30  per  cent  of  students  aca¬ 
demically,  two-thirds  of  the  boys  and  half 
of  the  girls  go  to  college  and  half  of  the 
boys  and  a  third  of  the  girls  graduate. 


licising  the  opportunities  for  the  col¬ 
lege-trained.  How  this  is  being  done 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

PARALLELING  THE  growing  need  | 
for  executive  training  on  the  college  I 
level,  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  y 
of  training  on  the  secondary  school  £ 
and  “adult  education”  levels.  Some  90  I 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  retailing  are  of  I 
a  non-executive  type,  and  more  than  | 
half  of  these  involve  direct  customer 
contact.  Most  young  people  to  fill  i 
these  jobs  come  directly  from  high  | 
school;  some  of  them,  of  course,  forge  ^ 
ahead  to  executive  positions.  [; 

Special  high  school  programs  called  | 
Distributive  Education  (DE)  started 
about  40  years  ago  to  interest  students  f* 
in  retailing  and  allied  marketing  fields  f. 
and  to  train  them  early  in  correct  cus-  I 
tomer  attitudes  and  procedures.  Mer-  L 
chant  groups  in  many  localities  urged  f 
these  programs  and  provided  part-time  ) 
store  experience  for  the  students  en-  | 
rolled.  Salesmanship  received  major 
attention,  along  with  the  merchandise  j 
information  it  demands  in  the  various  i 
commodity  fields. 

While  these  programs  have  expand- 
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CAREER  CLINICS:  They  give  young  people  a 
close-up  of  what  it's  like  to  work  in  retailing. 
This  group  of  high  school  students  recently  toured 
Gimbel's,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baruch  School  of  City  College. 


ed  Steadily,  the  schools  in  the  past  have 
often  treated  them  as  dumping  grounds 
for  inferior  and  problem  students,  who 
though  lacking  in  intellectual  ability 
seemed  to  be  motivated  by  situations 
that  dealt  with  day-by-day  practical 
experience. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
decided  effort  to  counteract  this  trend 
and  to  grade  up  the  caliber  of  the 
student.  For  example,  in  New  York 
City  there  are  now  37  academic  high 
schools  with  DE  curricula,  involving 
normally  an  hour  of  instruction  each 
day  in  retailing  and  related  fields  and 
extending  over  a  two-year  period,  the 
11th  and  the  12th  grades.^  A  total  of 
14,100  students  were  enrolled  in  these 
programs  in  1960.  While  as  yet  few  of 
these  are  college-bound,  increasing 
numbers  are  entering  the  two-year  com¬ 
munity  colleges  and  others  are  enroll¬ 
ing  in  the  Associate*  programs  of  the 
senior  colleges. 


placed  it  (Vocational  Education  Act).  the  students  enrolled  are  cooperative- 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  was  and  ly  employed  for  at  least  15  hours  a 

continues  to  be  to  offer  instruction  to  week.  Nor  are  the  funds  available  for 
and  improve  the  performance  of  those  programs  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
engaged  in  distributive  occupations,  degree,  even  if  cooperative  training  is 
i.e.,  those  followed  by  proprietors,  provided, 
managers  or  employees  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  marketing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  goods  or  services.  Such  occupa¬ 
tions  may  be  found  in  various  business 
establishments,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retailing,  wholesaling,  manu¬ 
facturing,  storing,  transporting,  financ¬ 
ing  and  risk-bearing.’  In  practice,  re¬ 
tailing  has  received  major  attention, 
with  its  many  opportunities  for  be¬ 
ginners. 

At  the  start,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  made  available  annually  the  sum 
of  $1.2  million  to  the  states  to  help 
pay  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses 
of  teachers,  supervisors  and  adminis¬ 
trators  engaged  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  This  sum  was  increased  to  $2.5 
million  with  the  passage  of  the  George- 
Barden  Act.  States  and  localities  must 
match  Federal  funds  on  a  100  per  cent 
basis,  but  in  practice  state  and  local 
school  boards  are  contributing  over 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the 
Federal  grant. 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  for  DE  is 
limited  to  training  programs  for  those 
currently  employed  (or  temporarily 
out  of  work).  They  are  not  available 
for  preparatory  training,  except  where 
-  '•  These  figures  do  not  include  the  en- 

’  Distributive  occupations  do  not  in-  rollments  in  the  many  high  schcx)l  DE 
elude  manual  trade,  industrial  and  office  programs  that  do  not  provide  cooperative 
occupations.  training. 


Adult  Programs.  Extension  programs 
on  the  adult  level,  supervised  by  the 
various  states’  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are  Federally  reimburseable,  and 
these  have  become  much  more  impor¬ 
tant,  enrollment-wise,  than  the  high 
school  programs.  In  1959,  the  enroll¬ 
ments'®  in  the  Federally  supervised  pro¬ 
grams  were: 

Extension  classes  274,135 

Part-time  cooperative  classes— 

Post-high  sth(M)l .  1,102 

High  school  35,354 


The  total  is  about  evenly  divided 
among  men  and  women. 

Extension  classes  are  conducted  for 
distributive  workers  during  their  non¬ 
working  hours.  There  are  also  part- 
time  extension  programs  held  on  time 
released  from  the  job.  They  are  often 
held  in  a  store  but  must  be  under  pub¬ 
lic  supervision  and  control.  Coopera¬ 
tive  classes  are  conducted  on  both  the 
high  school  and  post-high  school  levels. 

The  extension  courses  account  for 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  DE  en¬ 
rollment.  Currently,  the  chief  empha- 


Federal  Aid.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  distributive  education  by  the 
passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  in 
1936  (effective  in  1937)  and  the 
George-Barden  Act  of  1946  that  re- 


^  In  some  areas,  DE  courses  meet  two 
hours  a  day  for  a  school  year.  For  academic 
students,  shorter  programs  are  sometimes 
introduced. 

'  These  are  60  to  64  credit  (2  year)  pro¬ 
grams  having  a  terminal  vocational  objec¬ 
tive  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  .Asso¬ 
ciate  in  .Applied  Science.  Some  of  the 
credits  may  be  transferable  to  a  senior 
college. 
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sis  in  these  courses  is  on  supervision 
and  management  skills  in  specific  mer¬ 
chandise  areas. 

Cooperative  training,  with  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  enrollment,  is 
nevertheless  near  an  all-time  high  with 
approximately  1500  high  school  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation.  It  is  predicted  that 
this  number  will  double  within  ten 
years,  especially  in  cities  of  moderate 
size. 

Post-high  school  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  for  more  mature  people  and 
for  the  products  of  the  high  school  pro¬ 
grams,  are  a  relatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment  that  holds  great  promise.  They 
are  conducted  in  community  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and 
even  in  the  terminal  Associate  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  senior  colleges.  Both  de¬ 
grees  and  diplomas  are  often  awarded 
for  the  completion  of  programs  of 
study.  These  post-high  school  pro¬ 
grams  have  tended  to  be  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  in  such  areas  as  petroleum 
marketing,  supermarket  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  insurance  selling.  Some  are 
of  a  more  general  nature,  preparing 
for  junior  executive  work  in  retailing, 
advertising,  etc. 

While  the  controlling  purpose  of 
distributive  education  is  to  lit  for  use¬ 
ful  employment,  it  is  also  concerned 
with  providing  the  basic  foundation 
for  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
While  as  yet  few  DE  students  go  on  to 
a  senior  college,  there  is  a  decided 
trend  to  continue  education  in  the  field 
beyond  the  high  school  level.  In  fact, 
the  following  pattern  is  emerging: 

1.  Preparatory  courses  in  high 
school 

2.  High  school  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram 

3.  Post-high  school  cooperative 
program 

4.  Adult  extension  program 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  nevertheless,  that 
those  high  school  students  who  exhibit 
the  necessary  academic  ability  will  be 
urged  to  go  on  to  a  community  college 
or  Associate  program  and  later  to 
transfer  most  of  their  credits  towards 
the  requirements  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  which  will  provide  them  added 
recognition,  professional  standing,  and 


analytical  skills.  Such  students  are 
well  advised  to  put  first  attention  on 
their  studies  and  to  take  in  high  school 
such  courses  as  algebra,  foreign 
language,  and  science. 

DECA.  Distributive  Education  on  the 
high  school  level  has  been  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  formation  in  1947  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  (DECA,  for  short).  This  is 
a  youth  activity  program  organized  on 
local,  state  and  national  levels  to  pro¬ 
vide  incentives  and  recognition  for 
DE  students.  All  members  must  be 
working  part-time  in  a  “training  sta¬ 
tion,”  usually  a  retail  store.  The  out¬ 
standing  activity  of  the  organization 
is  the  conduct  of  contests  among  chap¬ 
ter  members  on  such  activities  as 
demonstration  selling,  job  interview¬ 
ing,  setting  up  window  displays,  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  written  contests  in 
merchandise  information  and  mer¬ 
chandise  arithmetic.  Preparation  for 
the  contests  is  sometimes  incorporated 
as  the  fourth  term  subject  matter  in  a 
two-year  course  in  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Most  of  the  country’s  leading  retail 
chains  in  the  food,  variety  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  fields  have  represen¬ 
tatives  on  DECA’s  National  Advisory 
Board  and  contribute  to  its  Foundation 
to  assist  and  encourage  DE  students 
to  continue  study  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation. 


Currently,  there  are  20,000  DECA 
members  in  715  chapters  organized 
into  40  state  associations  including 
Puerto  Rico.  A  national  DECA  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  40  state  associations.” 

The  insistence  on  part-time  work  for 
all  DECA  members  has  tended  to  ex¬ 
clude  many  academic  students  who  are 
not  anxious  to  spend  part  of  every  day 
working  on  a  job.  As  a  result,  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  tended  to  foster  a  di¬ 
rect  transition  from  high  school  to  a 
full-time  job  and  has  not  been  an  im¬ 
portant  agency  to  promote  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  However,  the  use  of  Founda¬ 
tion  money  may  correct  this. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
it  is  educationally  sound  to  urge  high 
school  students  who  have  a  college 
objective  to  work  part-time  in  retail¬ 
ing.”  Part-time  experience,  which 
must  be  generally  of  a  non-supervisory 
nature,  becomes  rather  stale  if  carried 


”  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 

'*This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  will  not 
even  get  through  high  school  unless  pro¬ 
vided  part-time  work.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  students  drop  out  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  Financial  pressure— for  clothes  and 
spending  money— is  a  major  cause.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  retail  community,  along  with 
all  business,  has  a  responsibility  to  employ 
potential  drop-outs  after  school  hours,  or 
on  cooperative  plans,  and  to  assign  them 
jobs  where  there  is  some  opportunity  to 
work  up. 


STORE  LAYOUT:  New  York  University  retail 
students,  using  a  detailed  scale  model  of  o 
store,  study  the  effects  of  changes  in  layout 
on  store  traffic  and  operating  efficiency. 
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on  for  two  years  in  high  school  and 
perhaps  four  years  in  college.  For  the 
college-bound  high  school  students,  the 
need  today  is  to  develop  an  acceptance 
of  retailing  as  a  worthy  professional 
career  field.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  or  two  units  of  high  school  study 
with  practical  experience  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Cooperative  training  for  the  college- 
bound  may  well  be  deferred  to  the 
senior  or  junior  college  years  to  bridge 
the  transition  from  school  to  full-time 
job.  The  student  will  have  a  lifetime 
ahead  to  saturate  himself  in  retailing. 
While  in  school,  he  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  explore  the  far 
reaches  of  human  thought. 


RECRUITING  CAREER  PEOPLE 


AFTER  THE  GRE.AT  boom  in  retail 
training  following  the  second  world 
war,  the  idea  of  a  career  in  retailing 
started  to  lose  its  glamour  for  college 
students,  as  reported  above.  Initial 
salaries  were  relatively  low,  night 
openings,  requiring  evening  working 
hours,  became  the  norm,  and  the  field 
was  getting  a  reputation  for  opportun¬ 
ism  and  the  fostering  of  unnecessary 
pressures  on  junior  executives,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  faulty  forward  planning. 
Most  merchants  had  started  their  ex¬ 
perience  when  store  organizations  were 
much  simpler  and  when  the  attitude 
of  employees  toward  the  job  was  very 
different  from  their  attitude  today. 

The  members  of  the  ACRA  colleges 
became  much  concerned  with  their 
own  enrollment  problem  and  became 
convinced  that  merchant  cooperation 
was  essential  in  order  to  provide  a 
better  climate  and  to  make  promotion¬ 
al  efforts  more  productive.  According¬ 
ly,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  it  was  instrument¬ 
al  in  setting  up  a  “Committee  for  Ca- 
I  reers  in  Retailing,”  consisting  of  12 
major  executives  from  a  like  number 
i  of  department  stores.  Its  purposes 
were  stated  as  follows: 


1.  To  gather  top  management  opin¬ 


ion  as  to  what  retailing  must  do 
to  attract  and  hold  its  potential 
executive  personnel. 

2.  To  sponsor  studies  useful  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  publicizing  retailing 


as  a  career. 


3.  To  promote  closer  contacts  be¬ 
tween  retailing  organizations  and 
educational  institutions  to  the 
end  that  educators  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  retailing  has  to  offer  and  that 
retailers  in  turn  will  be  aware  of 
the  points  of  view  of  both  school 
placement  counselors  and  stud¬ 
ents. 

4.  To  communicate  to  retail  man¬ 
agement  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  1,  2, 
and  3  above. 


This  committee  asked  merchants 
throughout  the  country  to  suggest  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  serious  executive  recruit¬ 
ment  problem.  On  a  basis  of  50  re¬ 
plies  received,  a  report  was  prepared 
and  the  Committee  developed  its  own 
recommendations  early  in  1955.  They 
were  as  follows: 


1.  Starting  salaries  for  prospective 
executives  and  salary  progress 
during  early  years  must  be  genu¬ 
inely  competitive  with  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  businesses  in  tbe 
area  (not  merely  with  other  re¬ 
tailers).  In  accomplishing  this 
objective,  it  may  often  be  desir¬ 
able  to  charge  a  portion  of  such 
starting  salaries  to  a  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  fund.  Such 
a  device  prevents  a  trainee  from 
being  an  unfair  financial  burden 
to  a  department  to  which  he  is 
assigned  for  initial  training. 

2.  Total  hours  worked,  including 
vacations,  should  be  competitive. 
Work  schedules  should  be  defi¬ 
nite,  regularly  observed,  and  as 
favorable  as  is  practical  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  problems  of  a  service 
business  operating  on  a  six-day 
basis. 

3.  Retailing’s  pressures  should  be 
presented  positively  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  concomitant  of  a  fast  moving, 
exciting  business  that  provides  a 


constant  challenge  to  quick  think¬ 
ing  and  action. 

4.  Prospective  executives  should  be 
treated  with  the  same  care  ac¬ 
corded  other  investments  of  the 
business. 

Regular  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  informative  and  in¬ 
spirational  contact  with  higher 
level  executives.  Such  contact 
should  be  a  two-way  proposition 
encouraging  the  trainee  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  ideas  and  the  suggestions 
which  grow  out  of  his  experience 
with  the  company. 

Trainees  should  be  informed 
as  to  how  they  are  doing  on  a 
regular  basis.  Such  reviews  should 
be  centrally  controlled  and  ap¬ 
propriate  action  based  upon  these 
reviews  should  be  taken.  It  is 
equally  important  to  act:  (1)  To. 
release  executives  who  are  not 
going  to  “make  the  grade”  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  to 
management;  (2)  To  avoid  loss 
of  time  and  frustration  for  the 
trainee  if  the  store  has  decided 
that  he  is  not  going  to  be  satis¬ 
factory;  and  (3)  To  give  ade¬ 
quate  encouragement  and  guid¬ 
ance  (and  an  indication  of  man¬ 
agement’s  genuine  interest)  to 
good  people. 

5.  There  should  be  a  continuous 
organized  and  coordinated  effort, 
city  by  city,  on  the  part  of  retail¬ 
ers  to  acquaint  teachers  and  stud¬ 
ents  with  the  rich  opportunities 
retailing  affords. 

In  January  1956,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  became  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  same  problem  and  set 
up  its  own  Pilot  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Retailing.  Two  months  later,  this 
committee  was  merged  with  the  other 
committee  to  become  the  Committee 
on  Careers  in  Retailing  of  the  NRDGA 
( now  the  NRMA ) . 

This  committee  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  problem  both  on  the  college 
level  and  on  the  distributive  education 
level.  It  has  collected  data  on  execu¬ 
tive  salaries  and  hours;  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Retail  Career  Week  in  Octo- 
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ber  of  each  year,  awarding  prizes  for 
outstanding  local  promotional  efforts; 
it  has  provided  Action  Guides  to  the 
stores,  telling  how  to  recruit  and 
handle  potential  executive  material;  it 
has  drawn  up  Fact  Sheets  about  op¬ 
portunities  in  retailing  for  high  school 
and  college  consumption;  and  it  has 
provided  a  special  session  for  college 
students  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  NRMA,  In  January  1961,  some  18 
colleges  sent  student  representatives 
to  the  convention  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  600  students  attended. 

While  the  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  has  done  a  commendable  job 
^  of  promotion,  it  has  not  as  yet  made 
much  impact  on  the  attitude  of  the 
college  man  towards  large-scale  retail¬ 
ing.  It  has  had  better  luck  on  the  high 
school  level. 

Retailing  may  require  a  tough,  driv¬ 
ing,  and  opportunistic  type  of  individu¬ 
al  that  is  not  being  nurtured  in  the 
colleges,  with  their  emphasis  on  fact¬ 
finding,  analytical  thinking  and  the 
use  of  records  and  statistics  in  decision 
making.  Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  now 
chairman  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  has  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  following  qualities 
as  necessary  for  success  in  retailing” — 
competitiveness,  imagination,  decisive¬ 
ness,  curiosity,  sincerity,  appreciation 
of  good  taste,  and  liking  for  people. 


While  a  formal  education  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  acquisition  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  they  are  certainly  nurtured  in  a 
college  environment.  It  would  seem 
that  retailers  could  make  better  use  of 
their  investments  in  merchandise,  in 
space,  in  time,  and  in  people,  if  they 
could  attract  more  potential  executives 
trained  to  bring  many  disciplines  to 
bear  upon  a  problem.  These  students, 
as  a  group,  are  now  setting  their  sights 
at  one  of  the  professions  or  at  indus¬ 
trial,  as  distinct  from  retail,  manage¬ 
ment. 

EXECUTIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

TRAINING  FOR  careers  in  retailing 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  activities 
of  schools  and  colleges.  Merchants 
themselves  have  established  training 
programs  either  individually  or 
through  cooperative  institutes.  The 
preference  has  generally  been  given  to 
college  graduates  but  promising  em¬ 
ployees  without  college  background 
are  admitted. 

Filene’s  in  Boston  and  Macy’s  in 
New  York  are  credited  with  originat¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  an  executive  train¬ 
ing  squad.  In  fact,  many  of  the  major 
retail  executives  of  today  are  products 
of  one  of  these  squads.  Now,  most 
large  department  stores  have  intro¬ 
duced  them,  often  with  their  indivi¬ 
dual  modifications. 


"Formal"  Programs.  There  have  been 
two  major  types  of  executive  training; 
the  formal  and  the  informal.  Under  the 
first,  trainees  have  been  provided  a 
scheduled  variety  of  job  experiences 
extending  over  a  timetable  of  six 
months  to  a  year  and  a  half.  These 
assignments  include  ( 1 )  selling,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  management  jobs, 
where  the  trainee  is  responsible  for 
production  and  (2)  observational  as¬ 
signments,  where  the  performance  by 
others  of  such  functions  as  cash  audit 
and  advertising  layout  are  observed. 
Instructional  meetings  on  store  policy 
and  procedures  and  on  merchandising 
skills  round  out  the  program.  Tests 
are  administered  and  students  evalu¬ 
ated  at  each  step  of  the  procedure. 
Some  experienced  trainees  are  allowed 
to  complete  the  program  quicker  than 
the  rest.  When  each  is  deemed  ready 
and  as  openings  materialize,  each 
trainee  who  makes  the  grade  is  placed 
in  a  junior  executive  position,  usually 
as  an  assistant  buyer.  Some  large 
stores  now  follow  the  following  pat¬ 
tern:  junior  assistant  buyer,  manager 
of  a  selling  department  in  a  branch, 
senior  assistant  buyer  or  group  mana¬ 
ger  within  a  branch,  buyer.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  entire  route  from  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  squad  to  buyer  takes 
the  typical  staying  candidate  about 
five  years. 

Some  of  the  programs  have  been 
criticized  as  over-emphasizing  the  mer- 
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chandising  phase  of  the  business  and 
failing  to  train  for  executive  positions 
in  store  operation — customer  service, 
personnel,  traffic,  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  like.  However,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunities  are  the  more 
homogeneous  and  provide  most  of  the 
department  store  opportunities  for  the 
college  person. 


"Informal"  Programs.  The  informal 
plan  involves  placing  likely  candidates 
for  executive  positions  on  specific  jobs, 
usually  as  an  assistant  to  a  department¬ 
al  manager.  In  self-service  stores,  they 
are  often  assigned  as  assistant  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  moving  up  to  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  then  to  assistant  buyer, 
and  then  to  buyer.  The  quality  of  the 
training  varies  with  the  teaching  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  immediate  supervisor  and 
the  training  provided  is  somewhat  nar¬ 
row,  so  far  as  total  store  operation  is 
concerned. 

In  the  chains,  the  informal  plan  has 
greater  uniformity,  since  the  trainees 
are  assigned  to  managers  of  similar 
store  units  and  all  follow  a  prescribed 
method  of  training,  including  special 
study  assignments  and  periodic  tests. 
These  have  proven  successful  for  ma¬ 
ture  candidates,  whether  college 
trained  or  not. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  informal  plan  from  an  expense 
angle  and  as  providing  a  challenge  to 
the  trainee  to  prove  himself  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  assignment,  the  formal  plan  has 
much  the  greater  appeal  to  the  young 
college  graduate.  Standardized  train¬ 
ing  with  its  insights  into  all  phases  of 
the  store’s  operation,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tacts  it  provides  with  many  executives 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  preferred  by  the  trainee  who 
is  in  a  position  to  choose. 


Competition  with  Colleges?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
store  directors  of  executive  training  to 
compete  with  the  colleges,  especially 
with  the  graduate  schools,  for  execu¬ 
tive  talent,  each  insisting  that  his  train¬ 
ing  is  the  more  useful. 

There  is  need  to  define  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  proper  role  of  each  of  these  two 


training  agencies.  The  executive  train¬ 
ing  squad  should  probably  concentrate 
on  the  store’s  own  policies,  practices 
and  methods  and  the  college  on  back¬ 
ground  material,  on  principles,  on  com¬ 
parative  analysis,  and  on  research 
methods.  The  undergraduate  college 
will  set  up  retailing  as  a  specialization 
of  18  to  24  credits  (out  of  120).  And 
the  graduate  school  will  attract  not 
primarily  the  undergraduate  retail 
major,  but  rather  the  liberal  arts  major 
who  needs  a  broad  introduction  to  re¬ 
tailing  before  buckling  down  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  job.  A  year  of  post-graduate  study 
for  such  a  person  helps  him  decide  just 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  provides  him 
perspectives  that  it  might  take  many 
years  on  the  job  to  acquire. 

Majoring  in  retailing  in  college 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  making 
executive  training  in  the  store  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
retailing  majors  are  ready  for  perma¬ 
nent  assignments  more  quickly  than 
are  those  with  a  general  background. 


EXECUTIVE  WORKSHOPS 


WITHOUT  DOUBT  the  various  retail 
trade  associations,  with  the  leadership 
taken  by  the  NRMA,  have  done  the 
most  to  educate  the  retail  executive. 
The  NRMA  is  organized  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups:  Controllers’  Congress, 
Merchandising  Division,  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  Store  Management 
Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Credit  Management  Division, 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  Every  annual 
convention  has  featured  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  each  group  and  many  of  the 
groups  hold  their  separate  conventions. 

In  recent  years,  the  NRMA  has  de¬ 
veloped  highly  useful  “workshops”  of 
a  week  or  two  duration,  for  manage¬ 
ment  executives,  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing  directors  and  controllers.  These  are 
essentially  schools  but  do  not  require 
the  formal  readings,  report-writing  and 
examinations  common  to  most  college 


and  seminars  in  retailing.  These  are 
often  under  the  auspices  of  a  univer¬ 
sity’s  extension  division.  Many  of  the 
universities  also  welcome  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  a  “non-matriculated”  basis 
in  the  regular  evening  courses  that 
carry  degree  credit. 

Perhaps  the  two  universities  that 
have  done  the  most  with  seminars  are 
Michigan  State  University  and  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing. 
Currently,  the  latter  is  conducting  14 
annual  retailing  seminars,  covering  10 
different  executive  group  interests. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  IBM  Semi¬ 
nar,  include  salesmen  and  executives 
of  a  company  who  deal  directly  with 
retailers  and  need  to  understand  their 
problems  thoroughly. 


WHAT  TRAINING  IS  BEST? 


MOST  RETAIL  training  programs 
have  been  of  the  job  type,  preparing 
students  to  become  salesmen,  buyers, 
and  department  managers.  High 
schools  have  emphasized  salesmanship, 
merchandise  information  and  skill  in 
the  handling  of  other  customer  con¬ 
tacts,  and  in  performing  stock  and  dis¬ 
play  work.  Private  schools,  especially 
those  for  women,  have  emphasized 
fashion. 

Collegiate  training  has  emphasized 
policy,  research  and  both  merchandise 
and  operating  management,  with,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  attention  to  begin¬ 
ning  jobs,  since  were  graduates  to  fail 
on  these  they  would  never  achieve  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities.  Many 
courses  have  been  of  the  how-to-do-it 
type:  how  to  buy,  advertise,  control 
inventory;  how  to  employ,  train, 
supervise  the  rank  and  file.  These 
are  backed  up  by  courses  in  mer¬ 
chandise  information  for  the  use  of 
buyers  and  sellers  alike. 


In  numerous  instances,  colleges  are 
cooperating  with  retail  trade  and  other 
interested  groups  to  offer  workshops 


The  Educational  Controversy.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  this  job-oriented  approach 
has  been  under  heavy  attack.  A  major 
educational  controversy  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  as  to  the  best  type  of  collegiate 
education  for  tomorrow’s  executive, 
whether  in  the  retail,  industrial  or  serv- 
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ice  fields.  Four  major  views  have 
emerged. 

1.  That  a  broad  education  in  liberal 
arts  is  to  be  preferred  in  college 
with  specialized  business  know¬ 
how  learned  on  the  job  or  in  tech¬ 
nical  institutes.  It  is  argued  that 
the  undergraduate  college  should 
concentrate  on  academic  sub¬ 
jects:  English  composition,  litera¬ 
ture,  foreign  languages,  history, 
political  science,  mathematics 
and  both  the  natural  and  the 
social  sciences.  It  is  observed 
that  many  business  men  are  “illit¬ 
erate”  outside  of  their  specialized 
field  and  are  strangers  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  Some  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  have  re¬ 
cently  sent  their  non-collegiate 
executives  back  to  school  to  study 
liberal  arts  and  thus  to  broaden 
their  horizons. 

2.  That  a  specialized  education  in 
business  is  desirable  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  liberal  arts  portion  of 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  but 
that  it  be  kept  at  50  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  total  credit  require¬ 
ments.  Also  that  the  business 
training  be  broad  and  not  direct¬ 
ed  toward  a  specific  field  or  a 
specific  job.  It  would  include  on 
the  undergraduate  level  courses 
in  Economics,  Law,  Accounting, 
Statistics,  Management  including 
Marketing  Management,  and  per¬ 
haps  Administration  or  Human 
Relations.  Those  of  this  school  of 
thought,  exemplified  by  the  recent 
Ford  and  Carnegie'^  studies  on 
higher  education  for  business, 
stress  the  application  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Statistics,  Economics  and 
Psychology  to  the  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process. 

On  the  graduate  level,  those  of 
this  persuasion  would  permit  a 
greater  degree  of  specialization 


R.  A.  Gordon  and  J.  E.  Howell, 
Higher  Education  for  Business  (Columbia 
University  Press)  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Frank  C.  Pierson,  "The 
Education  of  American  Businessmen” 
(McGraw-Hill)  sponsored  by  Carnegie 
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but  would  maintain  it  at  a  top 
management  level,  brushing  aside 
the  routines  of  beginning,  junior 
and  even  middle-management 
positions. 

The  type  of  training  in  general 
business  and  in  a  business  spe¬ 
cialization  recommended  would 
seem  more  suitable  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  economic  analysts,  research 
workers  and  staff  assistants  than 
of  managers  on  the  middle  level. 
Also,  the  programs  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  young  crown  princes 
soon  to  take  over  the  direction  of 
great  enterprises,  but  they  are 
hardly  suited  for  the  great  mass 
of  students  who  must  work  their 
way  up  laboriously  and  may  never 
get  to  the  top.  Such  people  need 
training  in  attitudes,  in  merchan¬ 
dise  and  technical  knowledge  and 
in  the  know-how  of  directing  and 
controlling  a  specific  operation. 
This  is  more  useful  to  know  than 
erudite  methods  of  planning  and 
decision-making,  potentially  valu¬ 
able  as  they  may  be. 

The  ACRA  alumni  survey,  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  this  report,  re¬ 
veals  that  the  majority  of  gradu¬ 
ates  feel  that  their  retail  training 


in  college  was  particularly  valu¬ 
able  during  the  first  five  years  out, 
much  less  so  afterwards.  Both 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools,  then,  must  give  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  job  requirements  of 
these  earlier  years. 

3.  There  is  a  third  view  in  regard  to 
education  for  retailing:  that  while 
business  specialization  is  essen¬ 
tially  sound,  retailing  is  too  nar¬ 
row,  only  a  segment  of  marketing. 
It  is  insisted  that  a  course  in  Mar¬ 
keting  Principles,  Research  and 
Case  Study — with  consideration 
given  to  the  problems  facing 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  as 
well  as  retailers — ^will  better  ad¬ 
minister  to  student  needs.  Many 
students  do  not  know  in  what 
phase  of  distribution  they  will 
find  a  future  and  it  is  argued  that 
a  broad  view  is  better  than  a  nar¬ 
row  one. 

For  the  smaller  college  that 
does  not  have  enough  students  to 
support  much  specialization,  this 
view  has  merit.  But  where  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  stud¬ 
ents  interested  in  the  narrower 
field,  the  retailing  specialization 
provides  keener  motivation  and 
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a  consumer  oriented  approach 
which  is  essential  for  successful 
retailing.  In  contrast  to  other 
classes  of  marketers,  the  retailer 
deals  directly  with  the  public. 
Students  who  learn  promptly  how 
to  serve  this  exacting  boss  are 
better  prepared  for  a  retailing  ca¬ 
reer  than  are  those  with  a  more 
general  education.  And  in  the 
long  run  this  may  he  the  best 
preparation  for  later  serving  this 
boss  from  afar. 

4.  A  fourth  view’  is  that  the  under¬ 
graduate  collegiate  training 
should  provide  three  types  of 
courses:  about  half  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  liberal  arts,  about  one- 
quarter  in  general  business  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  remaining  quar¬ 
ter  ( or  one-fifth  to  allow  for  free 
electives)  in  a  specialization  in  a 
specific  area,  such  as  retailing. 
Those  holding  this  view  would 
develop  a  graduate  program  par¬ 
ticularly  for  liberal  arts  graduates 
which  would  cover  intensively  the 
undergraduate  subject  matter  and 
w’ould  put  more  attention  on  man¬ 
agement  techniques,  including 
executive  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol.  on  retail  research  and  on  case 
studies. 

This  view  has  been  recently 
under  heavy  attack  (Ford  and 
Carnegie)  as  providing,  narrow, 
not  broad,  training  and  as  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  day-by-day  minutiae 
of  business  news  without  planning 
for  the  changes  that  are  likely  to 
he  in  effect  in  the  future  when 
the  trainee  reaches  the  adminis¬ 
trative  ranks. 

These  critics  do  not  give  enough 
weight  to  depth  of  instruction,  to 
motivation,  and  to  the  importance 
of  present  practices  in  molding 
those  of  the  future.  The  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions,  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  author,  defend  the 
specialization  approach: 

“Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  of 
the  Ford  Report  is  its  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  currently  popular 
notion  that  training  for  a  specific 
vocation  in  the  business  manage- 
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ment  area  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  senior  college.  It  is  time 
that  those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  train  the  student 
for  a  business  career — not  for  a 
career  as  an  economist  or  social 
scientist — to  challenge  this  con¬ 
cept.  Why  should  the  college  stay 
away  from  the  very  material  that 
the  student  will  need  to  know  and 
the  very  skills  he  will  need  to  de¬ 
velop  in  a  specialized  field?  Do 
we  have  to  assume  that  students 
have  no  idea  for  what  field  of 
business  they  are  headed;  that 
whatever  we  teach  must  be  simply 
background  and  tools  that  he  may 
be  able  to  use  in  any  field  in  which 
he  may  accidentally  find  himself 
later?  Top  administrators  may 
not  be  specialists,  but  rather  gen¬ 
eralists.  but  most  of  them  were 
specialists  once  and  most  gradu¬ 
ates  must  be  specialists  first. 

“No  patient  damns  the  train¬ 
ing  of  doctors  because  the  school 
has  taught  them  the  routines  of 
binding  a  wound,  of  removing  a 
wart  and  of  performing  all  the 
other  lowly  skills  of  treating  the 
human  body.  Yet,  we  are  told 
that  in  business  we  must  keep 
away  from  the  truly  useful;  that 
rather  we  should  theorize  and 
concentrate  on  experimental  de¬ 
velopments  that  may  hold  some 
promise  for  the  future.  In  actu¬ 
ality,  the  proper  training  of  the 
businessman  is  like  the  training 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  not 
like  that  of  the  laboratory  scien¬ 
tist,  and  even  as  there  are  prac¬ 
ticing  specialists  in  medicine,  so 
in  business  there  is  room  for  the 
specialist  and  for  the  specialized 
training  he  must  somehow’  ac¬ 
quire. 

“Education  should  be  more 
than  an  intellectual  exercise;  it 
should  do  more  than  develop  the 
mental  processes.  It  must  de¬ 
velop  attitudes  and  personal  skills. 
Business  remains  primarily  an 
art,  but  one  that  is  making  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  sciences.  The 
art  of  buying  and  the  art  of  sell¬ 


ing  must  not  be  neglected  in  the 
enthusiasm  to  apply  the  tools  of 
science.  Vocational  courses  do 
give  attention  to  the  art  aspects 
of  business.  They  do  concentrate 
on  current  institutions  and  on  cur¬ 
rent  techniques.  But  only  by 
mastering  jobs  as  they  are  per¬ 
formed  today  can  students  hope 
to  assume  enlightened  leadership 
in  molding  the  institutions  and 
processes  of  tomorrow.”'* 

Curriculum  Content.  Even  among  those 
who  are  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  specialization  in  retailing  on  either 
the  undergraduate  or  graduate  levels, 
there  is  nevertheless  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  ap¬ 
proach.  Most  undergraduate  schools 
have  depended  upon  a  specific  or  sub¬ 
ject  matter  approach,  supplemented  by 
free  discussion.  Graduate  schools  have 
been  tending  more  towards  a  general 
approach.  The  student  is  expected  to 
acquire  the  necessary  background  on 
his  own  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
an  analysis  of  cases,  to  newer  tech¬ 
niques  of  merchandise  and  of  expense 
analysis  and  decision  making.  Alumni 
of  the  retailing  curricula  of  the  ACRA 
schools  differ  in  their  attitude  as  to 
the  proper  emphasis.  Some  37  per  cent 
of  the  alumni  respondents  in  13  col¬ 
leges  felt  that  retail  training  should  be 
general,  with  emphasis  on  problem 
solving  and  decision  making,  whereas 
33^2  per  cent  thought  that  retail  train¬ 
ing  should  be  specific  in  nature  with 
emphasis  on  techniques  and  their  ap¬ 
plication.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  would  combine  the  two 
concepts;  the  rest  were  undecided  or 
had  other  ideas. 

There  has  also  been  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  importance  of  merchan¬ 
dise  information,  especially  on  textiles, 
in  the  curriculum.  Years  ago  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  buyer  must  be  a 
merchandise  expert,  knowledge  of  tex¬ 
tiles  was  regarded  as  fundamental  for 
a  career  in  a  store  handling  general 

'*John  W.  Wingate,  “The  Question  of 
Business  Specialization  in  Colleges  and 
Universities”— Collegiate  New's  and  Views, 
May  1960— Page  6. 
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TECHNICAL  RESOURCES:  In  the  merchandise  testing  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  students 
learn  how  to  test  fabrics  for  serviceability. 


merchandise.  With  the  growth  of  the 
philosophy  that  the  buyer  need  only  be 
a  merchandise  or  inventory  manipula¬ 
tor,  relying  on  key  resources  for  satis¬ 
factory  merchandise,  textile  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  colleges  tended  to  receive 
less  emphasis.  Now  that  the  pendulum 
seems  to  be  swinging  back  to  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  buyer  be  a  merchandise  ex¬ 
pert,  training  in  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  may  receive  renewed  attention. 
Certainly,  a  store  can  hardly  pretend  to 
be  the  purchasing  agent  for  its  custom¬ 
ers  if  it  leaves  the  responsibility  of 
consumer  guidance  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Courses  that  stress,  not  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  but  rather  end  uses, 
standards  for  merchandise  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  standards  for  judging  quality 
would  seem  to  have  an  important  place 
in  the  retailing  curriculum. 

A  Special  Executive  Breed?  Does  to¬ 
morrow’s  retail  executive  differ  in  any 
fundamental  respects  from  any  other 
group  of  business  managers?  If  not, 
the  second  of  the  educational  theories 
discussed  above  would  have  added 
weight.  If  he  does  require  a  special 
set  of  attributes,  the  fourth  theory 
w'ould  be  strengthened. 

What  is  peculiar  about  retailing  is 
the  immediate  contact  with  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  This  demands  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  is  stimulated  by  direct  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  and  who  will  never  leave 
a  stone  unturned  to  serve  his  customers 
better.  He  has  no  sense  of  false  pride; 


no  job  is  too  menial  if  customer  service 
demands  it. 

Second,  he  must  have — more  than 
any  other  executive — a  lively  but  im¬ 
personal  interest  in  merchandise,  not 
simply  in  one  product  but  in  the  whole 
kaleidescope  of  changing  merchandise 
patterns.  He  is  excited  about  every 
merchandise  development  that  offers 
any  prospect  of  customer  acceptance. 
He  must  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
demands  of  good  taste  in  merchandise. 
Not  only  must  his  offerings  reflect  cus¬ 
tomer  demand,  they  must  attempt  to 
improve  taste.  The  merchant  frees 
himself  from  direct  price  competition 
by  giving  even  to  staple  merchandise 
an  air  of  the  aesthetic. 

As  Wheelock  Bingham  has  indicat¬ 
ed,  the  retail  manager  furthermore  is 
competitive  to  a  marked  degree.  Since 
he  realizes  the  results  of  his  buying  and 
selling  plans  within  a  few  months  and 
often  within  a  few  days,  he  has  to 
watch  his  every  competitor’s  move  and 
try  to  take  quick  action  to  strengthen 
his  own  position  with  the  public. 

In  most  other  respects,  the  retail 
manager  must  have  much  the  same 
qualifications  as  do  other  successful 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past  he 
has  been  lacking  in  many  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  which  are  fast  becoming 
“musts”: 

1.  He  has  tended  to  be  opportun¬ 
istic,  doing  very  little  advance 
planning. 

2.  Though  possessed  of  a  keen 


consumer  sense,  he  has  been 
lacking  in  human  relations,  so 
far  as  his  employees  and  his 
suppliers  have  been  con¬ 
cerned. 

3.  He  bas  shown  little  interest  in 
abstract  analysis,  sucb  as  tbe 
use  of  statistical  concepts,  re¬ 
search  techniques,  and  the 
building  of  economic  models 
to  get  at  the  essence  of  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

4.  He  has  been  so  engrossed  in 
his  day-by-day  problems  that 
he  has  failed  to  develop  a 
philosophy  of  retailing  that 
will  give  it  status.  Commonly 
lacking  in  formal  education, 
he  has  been  a  stranger  in  the 
worlds  of  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science. 

5.  While  he  has  made  his  deci¬ 
sions  quickly,  he  has  made 
them  intuitively,  with  little 
understanding  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

Probably  the  major  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  executive  skills  is 
the  basing  of  decisions  on  an  assemb¬ 
lage  and  analysis  of  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  “flying  by  the  seat  of 
one’s  pants.”  Available  information 
has  multiplied  manyfold:  government 
bureaus,  trade  associations,  and  re¬ 
search  agencies  provide  an  increasing 
flow  of  outside  information,  and  data- 
processing  machines  are  multiplying 
and  refining  the  internal  information 
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NRMA  AWARDS:  For  outstanding  Careers  in  Retailing  programs  in  1960,  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  NRMA  president,  (left)  presented  awards  during 
the  January  1961  convention  to;  John  Taylor  for  the  DECA  Club  of  Little  Rock;  H.  C.  Grimes  for  the  Michigan  Retailers  Association;  George 
A.  Duff  for  the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Association;  C.  H.  McBride  and  A.  B.  Collis,  for  the  Sales  and  Advertising  Club  of  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  George  Robinson  for  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Richmond,  Va. 


available  to  management.  This  mass 
of  data  has  to  be  sifted  and  statistical 
and  analytical  tools  have  to  be  applied 
to  it  to  make  it  useful.  Management  is 
to  an  increasing  degree  calling  upon 
“intelligence”  and  research  analysts  to 
appraise  scientifically  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  a  business  organization  mov¬ 
ing  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  possible 
directions.  By  an  informed  weighing 
of  the  results  of  alternative  actions, 
the  manager  is  able  to  reach  decisions 
that  have  greater  promise  of  success 
than  has  dependence  on  hunches. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  con¬ 
clusion,  then,  that  tomorrow’s  retail 
manager  must,  while  retaining  his 
peculiar  attributes,  develop  the  newer 
conceptual  skills  to  which  the  colleges 
and  the  executive  seminars  are  giving 
increased  attention. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

‘  WHILE  SOME  retailers  seem  to  be 
I  resigned  to  the  idea  that  retailing  must 
look  for  its  executive  talent  to  the  high 
school  graduate  who  has  perhaps  taken 
also  a  specialized  post-high  school 
course,  the  majority  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  large  stores  seem  convinced 
that  the  future  leaders  are  now  going 
to  college  and  that  they  must  turn  to 
the  colleges  for  their  executive  ma¬ 
terial.  In  fact,  most  executive  training 
programs  give  preference  to  the  col¬ 
lege  graduate. 


With  the  many  job  opportunities 
and  with  the  trickle  from  the  senior 
collegiate  schools,  liberal  arts,  general 
business  and  Associate  degree  gradu¬ 
ates  will  continue  to  receive  a  warm 
welcome.  The  retailing  major  from 
the  senior  college  nevertheless  has  an 
edge:  He  has  a  broad  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground,  he  has  achieved  considerable 
maturity  and  analytical  skill,  he  is  a 
better  training  bet  since  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  getting  into  and  has  no 
idealized  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  job.  He  has  learned  to  think  as  re¬ 
tailers  think  and  becomes  quickly  pro¬ 
ductive.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  ablest  collegiate  candidates  have 
not  taken  retailing  courses.  While  spe¬ 
cialized  training  is  important,  the 
human  material  is  more  important. 
Stores  will  continue  to  search  out  the 
best  material  regardless  of  the  college 
background.  Even  able  high  school 
graduates  will  be  encouraged,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  have  passed  the  normal  col¬ 
lege  age. 

The  challenges  to  the  collegiate  re¬ 
tailing  schools  are  ( 1 )  to  attract  more 
of  the  undergraduate  leaders  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  to  them  the  advantages  of 
combining  retailing  with  liberal  arts; 
(  2  I  to  attract  more  graduate  students 
by  demonstrating  that  the  high-level 
training  provided  will  prepare  them  to 
move  up  from  junior  executive  posi¬ 
tions  quickly  to  middle  management 
and  ultimately  to  top  management; 
and  ( 3 )  to  convince  college-bound 


high  school  students  that  retailing  has 
status  and  makes  intellectual  demands 
of  the  first  order.  Retailers  have  tend¬ 
ed  to  “sell”  their  craft  on  a  basis  of 
high  ultimate  individual  earnings. 
There  is  need  for  a  more  idealistic  ap¬ 
proach  in  appealing  to  youth:  the  op¬ 
portunity  ( 1 )  to  perform  an  essential 
service  to  society  in  distributing  the 
right  goods,  in  the  right  quantities  at 
the  right  price  and  at  the  right  time  and 
(  2  )  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  philan¬ 
thropic  and  improvement  activities  of 
the  local  community. 

To  attract  the  best  of  the  school 
crop,  merchants  must  recognize  and 
overcome  their  own  weaknesses.  They 
must  observe  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  original  Committee  for 
Careers  in  Retailing’*  and  they  must 
use  their  outstanding  promotional  tal¬ 
ents  in  publicizing  the  opportunity. 

In  particular,  there  is  a  need  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  schools 
and  the  stores.  They  are  not  competi¬ 
tors  for  executive  material.  The  schools 
provide  the  background,  the  principles 
and  development  of  personality  fac¬ 
tors.  The  stores  provide  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  practice.  The  college  is  also 
proving  today  that  it  can  provide  an 
intellectual  climate  to  which  practicing 
retail  executives  can  return  from  time 
to  time  to  acquire  through  seminars 
and  workshops  new  perspectives  on 
their  own  jobs  and  about  themselves. 


'*  See  Page  1 7. 
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STORE  DESIGN 


conditioned  department  store  planned  for  the  suburban  trade  by  a  team  of  Swedish  and  American 
architects  working  in  close  collaboration.  Store's  full-length  open  arcade  with  its  open-back  show 
windows  is  designed  to  give  a  light,  airy  eff'ic*  end  dramatize  displays.  Bay  window  of  the  upper 
level  provides  views  for  customers  in  the  tea  room.  Textured  gray  Swedish  granite  is  used  for  finish 
of  the  facade,  and  supporting  columns  are  faced  with  polished  slabs  of  the  same  material. 


NORDISKA  KOMPANIET 
FARSTA  CENTRE,  SWEDEN 


FARSTA  CENTRE:  A  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center  opened  October  23,  1960 
and  planned  not  only  for  the  35,000 
residents  of  Farsta,  modern  suburb  of 
Stockholm,  but  also  for  the  entire 
south  of  that  city,  with  some  235,000 
people  within  driving  distance.  Ex¬ 
cellent  parking  facilities,  underground 
delivery,  and  pedestrian  mall. 


ARCHITECTS:  Backstrom  and  Reinius 
(NK  building  and  the  Centre)  of 
Stockholm;  Hans-Harald  Molander, 
Stockholm,  interior  architect;  Ketchum 
and  Sharp,  New  York  City,  consult¬ 
ing  architects. 


SIZE:  75,000  square  feet,  distributed 
on  three  floors. 


CHARACTER:  A  complete  air-condi¬ 
tioned  branch  department  store  planned 
for  the  suburban  trade  by  a  team  of 
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Swedish  and  American  architects 
working  in  close  collaboration.  Basic 
American  planning  methods  have 
shaped  the  building  and  its  interiors: 
Swedish  design  has  provided  the  visual 
character. 


DEPARTMENTS:  On  mall  level,  wom¬ 
en’s  accessories,  sweaters,  jewelry,  cos¬ 
metics,  candy,  stationery,  special  gift 
shop,  travel  bureau,  piece  goods,  men’s 
furnishings  and  clothing.  Upper  level: 
Millinery,  women’s  shoes,  intimate 
apparel,  women’s  ready-to-wear,  in¬ 
fants’  and  children,  tearoom,  beauty 
parlor.  Lower  level:  Home  furnish¬ 
ings,  including  gifts,  china  and  glass, 
housewares,  lamps,  furniture,  drapery 
and  upholstery,  floor  coverings. 


EFFECT:  Swedish  in  character  and 
flavor.  Swedish  artists  designed  chan¬ 
deliers,  a  glazed  tile  mural  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  many  other  details.  Ameri¬ 
can  fixture  types  were  interpreted  and 
designed  for  Swedish  construction. 


Handcraft  approach  distinguishes 
many  fixtures.  Open  plan  makes 
store  seem  larger  than  it  is. 


the 


LIGHTING:  Most  Swedish  stores  com 
bine  daylight  and  artificial  light 
Nordiska  Kompaniet  is  illuminated  by 
artificial  light  only,  following  Ameri 
can  practice.  Both  incandescent  and 
fluorescent  are  used. 

Except  for  a  minimum  of  general 
lighting,  the  merchandise  receives  the 
hulk  of  the  total  lighting,  leaving  aisles 
less  brightly  illuminated. 


COLORS:  Decor  is  strictly  Swedish  in 
that  a  great  deal  of  natural  wood  and 
a  minimum  of  color  are  used.  While 
is  the  basic  shade  throughout  the  store, 
with  colors  used  as  accents  on  valances 
and  a  few  of  the  walls. 


NON-SELLING;  Extensive  use  of  per¬ 
imeter  stock  and  service  areas.  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  delivery  via  lower  level  truck 
tunnel. 
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On  the  main  sales  floor  a  series  of  Venetian  gloss  chandeliers  breaks  the 
pattern  of  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light  sources,  which  are  augmented 
by  hung  fixtures  such  as  the  glass  cylinders  employed  to  illuminate  the  cos¬ 
metics  department  (rear  center).  The  majority  of  sales  fixtures  are  finished 
in  natural  walnut  plywood,  the  remainder  in  white  plastic  plywood.  White 
Swedish  marble  floor  extends  throughout  the  sales  area.  All  interior  fixtures, 
displays,  signs,  special  lighting  fixtures  and  decorative  elements  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Hans-Harald  AAolander  of  Stockholm,  the  interior  architect,  in 
consultation  with  Ketchum  and  Sharp. 


Very  much  at  home  abroad  are  the 
Eero  Saarinen-designed  fitting  tables 
and  chairs  which  are  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  millinery  department  of 
the  new  Nordisko  Kompaniet  depart¬ 
ment  store.  To  the  left  is  one  of  several 
glass-enclosed  and  self-illuminated  hat 
display  units  which  effectively  drama¬ 
tize  new  styles.  Most  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  this  department,  located  on  the 
upper  level  of  the  three-level  store,  is 
stored  and  displayed  in  and  on  the 
rear  sales  fixtures  adjacent  to  the 
escalator  well.  They  are  finished  in 
white  plastic  and  have  specially  de¬ 
igned  brass  pulls  as  a  color  note. 


The  entire  shopping  center  at  Farsta,  modern  suburb  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  gets  a  boost  in  these  horizontal  banners  of  the  new 
Nordisko  Kompaniet  store  mall  arcade.  "All  the  world  comes 
to  Farsta,"  they  proclaim,  and  this  theme  is  carried  out  in  the 
window  displays,  each  with  merchandise  from  a  different  na¬ 
tion.  Natural  oak  boarding  Is  used  for  the  arcade  ceiling  and 
for  the  dwarf  wall  and  raftered  ceiling  of  the  show  windows. 
Show  window  glazing  members  and  bulkheads  are  bronze 
while  the  circular  light  fixtures  are  gilded  metal.  Rough  textured 
slobs  of  gray  Swedish  granite  are  used  for  the  arcade  floor. 
The  white  of  the  carpet  on  the  show  window  floor  is  picked 
up  in  the  main  sales  area,  which  is  finished  throughout  in 
white  Swedish  marble. 


Rack  fixtures  in  the  men's 
furnishings  department  of 
the  new  Nordisko  Kompaniet 
store  in  Farsta  Centre  are 
typical  of  Swedish  practice, 
in  that  merchandise  is  hung 
on  a  slope  by  sizes.  Stand¬ 
ard  American  practice  is 
followed  in  the  shirt  depart¬ 
ment,  with  its  open  shelv¬ 
ing,  maximum  frontal  dis¬ 
play  and  white  shirts  shown 
by  style  rather  than  size  on 
wall  plaques. 


)  children's  department  of  the  new  Nordisko  Kom- 
liet  department  store  at  Farsta  Centre  features 
h  boys'  and  girls'  apparel.  Bins  in  the  foreground 
i  racks  in  the  background  are  elegant  Swedish 
irpretations  of  American  designs. 


STORE  DESIGN 


ANDRADE  ALA  MOANA 

Ala  Moana  shopping  center,  about 
halfway  between  Honolulu  and  Wai¬ 
kiki  Beach,  is  a  focal  point  in  a  palm- 
dotted  district  of  new  skyscraper  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  The  center  attracts  both 
holiday  visitors  and  islanders. 

Andrade,  a  leading  men’s  apparel 
store  in  downtown  Honolulu,  also  has 
specialty  shops  for  both  men’s  and 
women’s  fashions  in  leading  resort 
hotels.  Its  newest  store,  at  Ala  Moana, 
is  the  work  of  Burke,  Kober  and 
Nicolais  of  Los  Angeles.  John  Graham, 
the  architect  for  the  center,  supervised 
the  building  design. 

The  Andrade  Ala  Moana  silhouette 
is  low  and  sweeping,  with  a  wide, 
shady  loggia  and  a  broad  sidewalk.  In¬ 
side,  the  color  pattern  is  of  white,  gold 
and  natural  wood.  Vast  curtain  wall 
sections  (  behind  which  are  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices)  are  covered  by  shojii 
panels  in  black  wood.  Ceilings  are 
teak-paneled,  with  suspended  lighting 
fixtures  in  a  floral  design.  A  polished 
teak  floor  section  adds  interest  to  the 
store’s  main  entrance. 

Andrade  Ala  Moana  includes  6.250 
square  feet  on  the  main  selling  floor; 
the  upper-level  office  area  is  about 
3,000  square  feet,  and  the  lower  level 
( service  and  receiving )  is  2,120  square 
feet. 
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WHITE,  GOLD,  NATURAL  WOOD  Torm  color  theme  for  Andrade's  Ala  Moana,  with 
intricate  shojii  screens  forming  curtain-wall  decor,  which  conceal  one-way  windows 
allowing  view  of  floor  from  executive  offices.  High  panelled  wood  ceiling  givti 
cool,  elegant  shape  to  room,  is  reminiscent  of  Pacific-colonial  architecture. 


TEAK-FLOOR  ENTRANCE  and  natural  wood  fixtures  are  featured  in  design  thot 
showcases  Andrade's  Polynesian-inspired  high  fashion  merchandise. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Httzen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 
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DOUGLAS  CREDIT  BILL.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  has  reintro¬ 
duced  his  credit  “anti-deception”  bill  which  failed  last  year 
to  gain  approval  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee.  Apparently  feeling  that  the  atmosphere  with  a  more 
liberal  Senate  is  better  this  year,  the  Illinois  Senator  is  trying 
again  to  bring  to  a  vote  a  bill  that  retailers  proclaim  is  un¬ 
needed  and  unworkable.  The  Senator  has  the  backing  of 
some  20  of  his  colleagues  in  presenting  his  bill.  All  are 
classified  as  “liberals”  and  have  no  doubt  put  their  names 
on  the  Douglas  bill  for  political  reasons. 

The  principal  opponent  of  the  Douglas  proposal  on  the 
committee  is  Senator  Wallace  Bennett  (R.  Utah),  brother 
of  Harold  H.  Bennett,  Chairman  of  NRMA’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Senator  Bennett  has  announced  that  he  will  lead  the 
fight  against  the  credit  bill  when  it  is  brought  up  for  hearings. 

Senator  Douglas  seems  to  go  against  the  Administration 
in  presenting  his  bill,  for  in  tbe  preamble  of  the  bill  the 
Senator  says  that  the  economic  stabilization  of  the  nation 
is  threatened  by  the  excessive  use  of  credit  and  that  all 
finance  charges  must  be  disclosed  to  each  person  to  whom 
credit  is  extended.  The  NRMA’s  major  contention  is  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Douglas  bill  defy  compliance.  The 
Senator  would  have  each  customer  to  whom  credit  is  extend¬ 
ed  given  the  following  information  on  each  transaction:  the 
cash  or  delivered  price  of  the  item,  the  amounts  to  be  credited 
as  down  payment  and  or  trade-in,  the  difference  between 
the  two  amounts,  the  charges,  individually  itemized,  which 
are  paid  or  to  be  paid  in  connection  with  the  transaction, 
the  amount  to  be  financed  and  the  percentage  that  the  finance 
charge  bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  financed,  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  also  expressed  as  “A  Simple 
Annual  Rate.” 

The  Douglas  bill  will  be  brought  up  for  hearings  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  this  month.  NRMA  will  present  several  witnesses  in 
opposition. 

POSTAL  INCREASES.  If  the  Administration  is  successful, 
postal  rates  will  be  raised  sharply  again  this  year.  The  plan 
is  to  increase  first  class  rates  to  5<‘,  air  mail  letters  to  8<*  and 
third  class  from  to  Tt*.  If  all  the  rate  increases  are  granted 
hy  the  Congress  the  increases  will  total  S741  million,  an 
amount  that  will  still  fall  short  of  putting  the  Post  Office 
!  department  in  the  black. 


PROTECTING  THE  CONSUMER.  Senator  Estes  kefauver,  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  crusading  Senator,  is  back  again  this  year  attempting 
to  push  through  legislation  that  he  says  will  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  is  not  explicit  in  saying  from  what  or  from  whom 
the  consumer  needs  protection. 

The  bill  says.  “It  is  the  duty  of  the  [proposed]  Department, 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  to  protect  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States.”  Then  the  bill 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  new  agency  in  our  bureaucracy  will 
present  the  views  of  consumers  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
of  the  Government;  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  will 
be  represented  before  the  courts  and  regulatory  agencies; 
that  a  National  Consumers’  Conference  will  be  held  each 
year;  that  the  department  will  receive,  assemble,  evaluate, 
act  upon  and  disseminate  information  helpful  to  consumers. 

The  Department  of  Consumers  will  also  be  a  sort  of  collec¬ 
tion  agency  for  consumer  complaints  concerning  “commer¬ 
cial  and  trade  practices  employed  in  the  production,  distri¬ 
bution  and  furnishing  of  goods  and  services  .  .  .  which  may 
be  detrimental  to  tbeir  economic  interests.” 

Some  of  the  language  of  the  legislation  has  been  changed 
since  last  year,  but  it  seems  apparent  that  the  meaning  is 
the  same.  The  Tennessee  Senator  talked  last  year  of  evalu¬ 
ating  the  price  and  utility  of  consumer  goods,  which  in  lay 
language  means  government  grading.  The  study  of  the  prices 
charged  for  consumer  goods  will  be  a  primary  function  of 
the  new'  agency. 

Many  observers  believe  that  if  this  new  agency  is  created, 
price  controls  and  grade  labeling  would  be  a  natural  de¬ 
velopment.  NRMA  appeared  last  year  in  opposition  to  the 
Kefauver  bill  and  will  again  fight  passage  this  year  in  the 
belief  that  the  thousands  of  fine  retailers  in  the  country 
provide  the  consumer  with  the  finest  merchandise  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices. 

Senator  Carroll  of  Colorado,  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  thp 
bill,  perhaps  threw  some  light  on  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
sponsors  when  he  said,  “I  remember  the  days  of  World  War 
II  and  the  OP  A.  In  those  days  there  were  many  consumer 
groups  organized  to  watch  prices  and  report  to  the  people.” 

Could  it  be  that  the  20  Senators  who  have  affixed  their 
names  to  this  legislation  have  in  mind  a  return  to  a  con¬ 
trolled  economy? 
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THERE  IS  MORE  TO  BUYING  an  escalator 


than  simply  assuming  that  all  purchase 
prices  include  the  same  values ...  once  yo 
understand  this  you  will  know  why  it  is 
not  necessary  to  compromise  with  quality 


that  keeps  your  investment  growing  I 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDE 

a  coordinating  instailation  know  how  tha 
saves  time  for  contractors.  (And  tha 
means  saving  instailation  cost  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

unmatched  escalator  location  experience 
based  upon  the  sales  increasing  premise 
—“that  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can 
be  soid.”  (And  that  means  increased  store¬ 
wide  sales  money.) 
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THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

the  availability  of  local  maker’s  mainte¬ 
nance  in  297  cities  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  (And  that  means  saving  unnec¬ 
essary  repair  bill  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  ruggedness  of  design  that  prevents  un¬ 
necessary  downtime.  (And  that  means 
uninterrupted  store-wide  sales  money.) 


s 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY*  360  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 
OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP  CONFERENCE 


Traffic  Managers  Study 
Innovations  in  Transport 
Receiving  and  Marking 


at  their  three-day  meeting  in  New 
••York  last  month  retail  traffic  and 
receiving  managers  sought  ways  of 
simplifying  today’s  complicated  pic¬ 
ture  of  merchandise  transport  and  han¬ 
dling.  From  increased  use  of  "con¬ 
tainerized”  transport  they  hope  to  gain 
speed,  economy,  fewer  damaged  ship¬ 
ments.  Standardization — of  shipping 
instructions,  of  carton  content  identi¬ 
fication,  of  color-for-size  tickets — 
promises  more  speed  in  merchandise 
movement  from  receiving  dock  to  sell¬ 
ing  floor.  Standards  and  speed  were, 
in  fact,  the  main  theme  in  all  of  the 
discussions,  whether  they  concerned 
equipment,  workload  management, 
warehouse  layout,  import  procedures 
or  paperwork. 

After  a  general  assembly  on  April 
11th,  the  opening  day,  the  conference 


DISCUSSION 


THE  TRAFFIC 


CONFERENCE 


Seated:  Ray  Prophater,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son;  Dorothy  Geiss.  Strouss-Hirshberg's;  Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Bros.;  Frank  Sheddy, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  chairman,  TrafHc  Group;  Robert  E.  Vantine,  Bloomingdale's,  chairman  Transportation  Committee; 
Warren  Simonds,  The  Hecht  Co.  Standing:  John  Flaherty,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.;  Louis  C.  Loraia,  Fedway  Stores;  Eugene  H. 
Wabler,  Rike-Kumler  Co.;  Clyde  Walker,  Gilmore  Bros.;  Samuel  Weinberg,  Bloomingdale's;  S.  C.  Tetley,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer. 


Seated:  Wayne  Beck,  Z.C.M.I.;  William  McBay,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  John  Calvey,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.;  CliFF  Johnson,  L. 
S.  Ayres  Co.;  Martin  Kleinman,  Gimbel's,  New  York;  John  A.  O'Connor,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Standing:  William  Sweeney, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.;  Arthur  Hagar,  Jr.,  Lansburgh's;  Loren  Spademan,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Philip  Crow,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.;  Lloyd  Mathis,  Neiman-Marcus;  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager.  Traffic  Group. 
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The  Traffic  Group  Conference  hod  on  attendance  of  364,  largest  in  the  history 
of  these  midyear  meetings.  Delegates  met  once  a  day  in  general  assembly,  spent 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  smaller  discussion  sessions  of  their  choice. 


gaziiK 


was  conducted  in  the  form  of  concur¬ 
rent  round  table  sessions  on  different 
topics.  The  session  moderators  then 
made  15-minute  summary  reports  to 
the  assembled  convention  before  it 
closed.  This  system  made  it  possible 
to  conduct  15  sessions  and  cover  62 
scheduled  discussion  topics  during  the 
three  days  of  the  meeting. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  DOLLAR 

CARRIERS’  minimum-rates  on  ship¬ 
ments  have  increased  as  much  as  900 
per  cent  in  the  past  15  years,  and  they 
are  still  going  up.  The  most  challeng¬ 
ing  job  that  faces  the  retail  traffic  man 
is  how  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these 
increases,  said  Robert  E.  Vantine, 
traffic  manager  of  Bloomingdale’s  and 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Transportation 
Committee. 

In  an  opening-session  speech  which 
set  the  pattern  for  discussion  of  trans¬ 
portation  problems  throughout  the 
conference,  Vantine  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  retail  shipments  at  mini- 
mum-rates  probably  exceeds  500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  To  reduce  the  number  of 
these  premium  rate  small  shipments, 
he  urged  each  traffic  manager  to  con¬ 
duct  a  six-months  survey  of  his  freight 
bills,  breaking  this  down  by  depart¬ 
ments  and  by  vendors.  Following  that, 
he  suggested  these  steps: 

1.  Buyers  whose  departments  show 
an  excessive  number  of  minimum  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  shown  the  part  the 
transportation  dollar  plays  in  their 
merchandise  costs,  and  urged  to  order 
in  larger  quantities  when  possible. 
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2.  Vendors  who  ship  incomplete 
orders  should  be  required  to  pay  all 
freight  costs  after  the  initial  part  of 
the  order  is  received. 

3.  R.E.A.  incentive  rates  should  be 
used  wherever  possible.  “Due  to  the 
high  minimums  by  motors  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders,”  said  Vantine, 
“there  are  many  instances  where  you 
can  route  via  R.E.A.  second  class  rates 
up  to  120  lbs.” 

4.  The  pooling  of  minimum  ship¬ 
ments  with  other  companies  should 
he  investigated.  “Shop  around  for 
this  type  of  service  with  your  preferred 
carrier,”  advised  Vantine,  “and  don’t 
assume  that  all  carriers  of  the  same 
kind  are  obligated  to  charge  the  same 
rates.” 

Among  experimental  efforts  now  go¬ 
ing  on  to  reduce  the  impact  of  small 
shipment  charges,  Vantine  mentioned 
the  use  by  some  New  York  stores  of 
LTM  Distributors.  In  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  cooperating  vendors  send 
their  shipments  to  LTM  in  New  York 
each  day  for  distribution.  The  line 
haul  charge  is  pro-rated  and  handling 
and  delivery  charges  added,  the  result 
being  a  substantial  saving  over  indi¬ 
vidual  shipment  charges. 

Private  Carriage.  The  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  vendors  delivering  by  their  own 
trucks  has  generally  been  welcomed 
by  stores,  but  Vantine  suggested  that 
the  costs,  both  quoted  and  hidden, 
should  be  examined.  He  said:  “The 
cost  of  operating  vendor’s  own  vehicles 
is  certainly  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
merchandise.  Furthermore,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  carefully  check  your  in¬ 


voices  whenever  the  vendor  shows 
freight  charges  thereon.  Compare  his 
freight  costs  with  the  common  carrier 
rates.  Make  the  vendor  show  how  he 
arrives  at  the  charges,  or  withhold  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  charges  until  he  com¬ 
plies.  Linder  no  circumstances  should 
you  pay  the  vendor  more  than  the 
common  carrier  rates  applicable.  .  .  . 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  private  carrier  trend  has  had 
a  distinct  part  in  the  increases  we  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  common 


“Containerization."  Retail  experience 
with  the  shipment  that  travels  complete 
in  a  container  is  growing,  and  Vantine 
reported  that  “containerization”  is 
here  to  stay  —  “if  various  committees 
can  decide  upon  some  type  of  stand¬ 
ardization  and  if  present  rate  struc¬ 
tures  can  be  altered  and  simplified.” 
The  container  the  retailer  is  interest¬ 
ed  in,  said  Vantine,  is  a  “small  cargo 
container  of  weatherproof  construc¬ 
tion,  made  of  wood,  steel,  aluminum 
or  magnesium  and  mobile  enough  to 
be  moved  around  by  one  man.  The 
new  REA  container  has  come  the  clos¬ 
est  to  meeting  the  needs  of  retail  stores. 
However,  we  do  not  know  when  this 
type  of  container  will  be  available  to 
us,  and  no  rates  have  been  published 
as  of  this  date.” 

Assuming  that  a  store  has  proper 
receiving  or  warehouse  facilities  for 
containers  and  that  the  cubic  density 
of  the  freight  makes  containerization 
suitable,  Vantine  cited  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  shipment  in  cargo  containers: 

Only  two  handlings  of  freight,  at 
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origin  and  destination,  compared  with 
an  average  of  four  handlings  on  do¬ 
mestic  shipments  and  as  many  as  eight 
on  import  shipments.  .  .  .  No  need  for 
costly  or  bulky  packing  .  .  .  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  loss,  damage  and  pilferage  .  .  . 
Elimination  of  short  shipments  and 
delivery  mix-ups  .  .  .  Facilitation  of 
documentation  and  checking  .  .  . 
Avoidance  of  contamination  from  out¬ 
side  sources  .  .  .  Receipt  of  pre-packs 
in  better  condition  for  delivery  to  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  Lowered  rates  and  insur¬ 
ance  costs  .  .  . 

On  Bloomingdale’s  experience  with 
this  type  of  shipment,  Vantine  re¬ 
ported: 

“As  of  the  end  of  March  we  had 
received  our  50th  container  this  year 
of  imported  merchandise  from  Italy 
and  France.  This  has  been  mostly 
furniture,  but  in  addition  we  now'  re¬ 
ceive  lamp  bases,  marble  tops  for 
tables  and  some  housewares  items  in 
containers.  Last  year,  we  received  this 
freight  in  wooden  crates  and  boxes, 
varying  in  size.  Damages  were  high 
and  handling  was  costly.  Since  we 
started  using  containers,  our  landed 
costs  are  much  lower  and  damages  are 
nil,  and  we’ve  cut  our  receiving  and 
handling  costs  in  half  on  this  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Vantine  also  reported  that  he  and 
other  stores  now  have  under  study  the 
consolidation  warehouse-to-warehouse 
container  service  of  United  Cargo 
Corp.  Under  this  arrangement  import 
shipments  are  consolidated  at  an  over¬ 
seas  warehouse,  loaded  into  containers 
and  delivered  to  the  United  Cargo 
depot  in  New  York.  The  consolidation 
feature  makes  the  system  practical  for 
even  very  small  stores.  There  are  still 
some  U.  S.  customs  problems  to  be 
solved,  Vantine  reported,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tbe  examination  of  mixed 
shipments.  Initial  trial  shipments  will 
be  made  from  England;  if  they  prove 
satisfactory  the  consolidation  and  ship¬ 
ping  service  will  be  used  from  major 
cities  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan  as  well. 

A  number  of  the  questions  raised 
by  Vantine  in  bis  opening  discussion 
of  the  big  traffic  picture  were  further 


explored  in  two  round  table  sessions 
on  traffic  problems,  moderated  by  Ray 
Prophater  of  J.  L.  Brandeis,  Omaha, 
and  John  A.  O’Connor,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  and  one  on  imports,  moder¬ 
ated  by  Louis  G.  Laraia  of  Fedway. 


Returns.  The  need  for  a  definite  policy 
with  manufacturers  on  returns  was 
stressed  by  tbe  traffic  men  in  his  group, 
Ray  Prophater  reported.  They  agreed 
that  when  a  firm  policy  is  established 
and  properly  enforced  by  the  buyer, 
returns  present  little  problem.  Several 
of  tbe  stores  indicated  that  they  make 
a  handling  charge  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer  when  the  returns  are  entirely 
his  fault. 

•  A  further  discussion  of  returns  prac¬ 
tices  by  John  O’Connor’s  group  re¬ 
vealed  that  some  stores  make  returns 
directly  to  the  vendors,  while  others 
use  a  distributor  in  New  York.  Stores 
using  the  distributor  method  said  it 
gives  them  closer  control  over  refusal 
of  returns  by  the  New  ^  ork  vendors. 

More  manufacturers,  it  was  report¬ 
ed,  are  insisting  on  evidence  of  authori¬ 
zation  for  returns,  some  even  supply¬ 
ing  labels  for  the  purpose.  The  retail¬ 
ers  agreed  that  there  are  two  legitimate 
reasons  for  a  manufacturer’s  refusal  to 
accept  a  return:  lack  of  authorization 
and  misdirection  of  the  shipment  to 
the  manufacturer’s  sales  office  or  show¬ 
room  instead  of  the  factory. 


Chargebacks.  Some  stores  represented 
in  the  discussion  groups  are  charging 
back  full  freight  when  their  routing 
instructions  are  not  followed.  Others 
charge  back  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  method  specified  in  their 
instructions  and  the  method  selected 
by  the  vendor.  A  third  group  charges 
back  the  excess  and  adds  a  50  cents 
service  charge. 


Vendors'  Own  Carriers.  Eighteen  of 
the  55  stores  in  John  O’Connor’s  dis¬ 
cussion  group  said  they  are  receiving 
merchandise  via  vendors’  own  trucks, 
are  charged  common  carrier  rates  for 
this  service,  find  the  service  good  and 
have  fewer  problems  with  claims  since 
these  are  filed  directly  with  the  vendor. 


RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 


STANDARDIZATION  as  a  means  of 
expediting  receiving  and  marking  op¬ 
erations  was  one  of  the  several  topics 
covered  in  Loren  Spademan’s  opening- 
session  address.  Spademan  is  receiv¬ 
ing  division  manager  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Traffic  Group. 

The  need  for  standard  shipping  in¬ 
structions  has  been  met,  he  pointed 
out,  by  the  shipping  instruction  label 
developed  by  the  Traffic  Group  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  purchase  orders.  It  in¬ 
structs  the  vendor  to  show  department 
number,  store  order  number  and  ven¬ 
dor’s  name  on  each  carton  and  to  show 
the  inscription  “packing  list  enclosed” 
on  four  sides  of  the  carton  that  con¬ 
tains  this  document. 

A  standard  form  of  carton  content 
identification  has  also  been  approved, 
which  calls  for  the  following  sequence 
of  information: 

( 1|  Quality  and  style  number;  (21 
word  description  of  contents;  ( 3 ) 
color  and  or  color  number;  (4  I  finish; 
(5|  pattern,  and  (6)  any  other  de¬ 
scriptive  information. 

To  standardize  vendor  pre-marking, 
the  Traffic  Group  has  approved  a  basic 
format  for  the  tickets.  The  tickets 
should  be  perforated  to  provide  stubs 
for  unit  control;  each  stub  should  carry 
the  manufacturer’s  name,  trademark 
or  code;  selling  price  should  be  printed 
close  to  the  bottom  of  each  stub,  with 
ample  room  above  it  for  repricing;  and 
the  ticket  should  be  attached  to  the 
left  sleeve  of  garments. 

The  Group’s  color-for-size  standard 
is  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers 
who  attach  color-coded  size  tickets.  It 
specifies  a  certain  standard  tag  stock 
color  for  each  size.  Ultimately,  it  is 
hoped,  the  tag  colors  used  for  different 
sizes  will  be  uniform  throughout  retail¬ 
ing  and  throughout  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry.  “Response  to  this  standard 
from  the  marking  machine  companies 
and  tag  stock  manufacturers  has  been 
very  enthusiastic,”  Spademan  report¬ 
ed.  “Working  through  the  Vendor  Re- 
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Improved  equipment,  one  of  the  main  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Traffic  Group  Con¬ 
ference,  drew  crowds  to  exhibitors'  booths  during  the  session  breaks. 


lations  Committee  of  NRMA,  we  have 
asked  the  garment  industry  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  support  in  publicizing 
this  standard  .  .  .  Obviously,  change¬ 
over  to  the  standard  is  not  something 
that  will  happen  overnight.  At  best,  it 
may  be  expected  that  adoption  will 
take  place  gradually,  as  existing  col¬ 
ored  ticket  stock  is  washed  out  by  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers.” 

Reviewing  trends  in  the  receiving 
and  marking  held.  Spademan  singled 
out  “the  big  swing  to  mechanical  and 
electronic  data  processing.” 

“Several  marking  machine  com¬ 
panies  are  working  with  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  manufacturers,”  he 
said,  “on  the  problems  of  converting 
printed  price  tickets  to  data  summary 
cards  or  tapes  by  means  of  character 
recognition  devices.  The  problems  of 
quality  control  with  optical  or  mag¬ 
netic  printing  are  substantially  greater 
than  with  punched  tickets.” 

Spademan  predicted  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  self-selection  and  check-out 
systems  in  department  stores,  with  re¬ 
sulting  new  demands  on  marking  room 
efficiency. 

Among  the  trends  that  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  because  they  lower  store 
costs  he  mentioned  pre-marking,  ven¬ 
dor  packaging  and  pre-hanging. 

Progress  in  Equipment.  Spademan 
showed,  with  slides,  some  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  developments  of  the  past  few 
years  which  have  contributed  to  the 
mechanized  speedup  of  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  operations. 
These  included  portable  conveyors 
that  can  be  extended  right  into  trucks 
for  speedy  unloading;  a  dockside  over¬ 
head  rail  system  for  receiving  gar¬ 
ments  on  hangers;  and  a  slat-type  in¬ 
floor  conveyor  which  takes  cartons 
from  the  receiving  dock  to  a  chute  con¬ 
necting  with  a  lower  service  level. 
Vertical  movement  of  merchandise 
from  the  receiving  platform  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  freight  elevators,  but  can  be 
by  powered  conveyors  or  gravity 
chutes  for  moves  of  only  one  or  two 
floors,  or  by  ferris  wheel  type  vertical 
lifts  for  moves  of  many  floors. 

Among  various  new  devices  for 


speeding  up  the  receiving  operation. 
Spademan  singled  out  a  freight  bill 
perforator  which  makes  it  possible  to 
punch  store  name,  date  and  receiving 
clerk’s  number  into  a  whole  stack  of 
bills  at  one  time.  He  also  mentioned 
the  use  of  a  dictaphone  recording  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  a  record  of  parcel  post 
receipts  in  stores  where  these  are  num¬ 
erous.  The  belts  need  not  be  trans- 
scribed  into  a  written  record,  but  can 
be  filed  by  date  for  reference  when 
needed. 

In  the  marking  room,  there  is  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  in  the  concept  that 
the  merchandise  moves  around  for  pro¬ 
cessing  while  people  man  fixed  work 
stations.  Conveyors,  mono-rails,  many 
types  of  overhead  rails,  accomplish 
this,  and  Spademan’s  slides  showed 
the  ever  growing  number  of  time-  and 
labor-saving  devices  developed  for  use 
with  these  systems. 

In  marking  equipment  itself.  Spade¬ 
man  reported  on  a  number  of  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  improvements.  Among 
them:  Dennison’s  new  pinning  ma¬ 
chine  attachment  for  simultaneous  im¬ 
printing  of  two  colors;  Soabar’s  new 
ticketing  machine  for  sewn-in  price 
tickets;  Monarch’s  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  marking  machines  using 
rubber  band  printing  principles,  and 
the  same  company’s  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  marking  equipment  that 
will  tie  in  economically  with  electronic 
data  processing  systems.  For  further 
simplification  and  speed-up  of  paper 
work,  Key-Rec  has  added  to  its  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  a  pressure  sensitive  peel-off 
strip  that  allows  the  invoice  to  be  at¬ 
tached  without  moistening. 


WORKLOAD  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

UNDER  THE  leadership  of  moderator 
Martin  Kleinman  of  Gimbels,  one  of 
the  Traffic  Conference’s  round  table 
discussions  was  based  upon  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  workload  planning  sent 
earlier  to  members  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

Some  25  per  cent  of  the  discussion 
group  said  that  they  make  a  formal 
estimate  of  their  receiving  department 
workload  on  either  a  daily  or  weekly 
basis.  Among  the  methods  used  for 
determining  the  workload  estimate 
were  mentioned  the  previous  year’s 
workload,  planned  dollar  sales,  pur¬ 
chases  and  calendar  events.  Units  by 
which  workloads  were  measured  in¬ 
cluded  pounds  received,  shipments  re¬ 
ceived,  orders  received,  cartons  re¬ 
ceived  and  dollar  value  of  invoices. 

The  tools  mentioned  for  estimating 
workload  on  a  daily  basis  included  last 
year’s  workload,  consolidation  mani¬ 
fests,  the  workload  on  hand,  previous 
day’s  receipts,  etc. 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  indicated  that  they  were  able 
to  vary  the  number  of  people  working 
in  the  receiving  and  marking  depart¬ 
ment  on  hourly,  daily  and  weekly  bases 
with  little  trouble.  People  on  call  in¬ 
clude  housewives,  students,  military 
personnel,  waitresses,  firemen  and 
teachers.  One  store  attempts  to  give  a 
minimum  of  20  hours  work  to  people 
on  call,  and  during  peak  times  this  may 
go  to  40  hours. 

The  productivity  of  such  workers  is 
quite  high,  participants  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  agreed.  One  store  representative 
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A  GIBSON  PREVIEW  OF  THE  MOST  EXCITI 
THE  MOST  SALABLE  ITEMS  FOR  YOUR  Cl 


OOO 


GIFT  WRAP  ASSORTMENT  with  DISPLAYER 


Every  store  can  use  these  compact  merchandisers  that 
sell  gift  wrap  materials  on  sight.  A  complete 
assortment  of  roll  paper  and  cutter  boxes,  of 
foils  and  patterned  papers,  ribbons,  hanger- 
packaged  Pom-Pom  bows  and  gift  tags,  fold  papers 
and  Special  Value  fold  assortments.  All,  in  a 
beautifully  embossed  5'9"  x  40"  x  24"  sales 
island  .  .  .  ready  to  sell  for  you. 


You  get  the  entire  package  assortment, 
displayer  and  all  for  just  $105.95. 
Retails  at  $198.72  . . .  your  profit  $92.77. 


IT’S  A  FACT: — More  people  are  buying  more  Gibs 
Greeting  Cards  and  Gift  Wraps  for  more  occasions  th 
ever  before.  Find  out  why  .  .  .  see  your  Gibson  rep 
sentative. 


0  0  0 

|E  MOST  UNIQUE, 
ts  SELLING,  1961 


Visit  the  Gibson  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  Stationery  Show  .  .  . 

May  14  to  19  , 

Rooms  1104-05-06 
Hotel  New  Yorker. 

See,  first  hand,  the  finest 
Christmas  line  in  Gibson’s 
111-year  history  .  .  .  Brilliantly 
conceived,  richly  executed, 
with  traditional  Gibson 
quality.  The  entire  line 
includes  cards  and  gift  wraps 
to  complete  every  Christmas 
list,  to  match  every  moment 
of  giving.  As  your  customers 
“Take  Time  to  Remember  . .  . 
Every  One”,  they  know  Gibson 
has  provided  for  every  friend, 
every  loved  one,  every 
business  acquaintance. 

Christmas  1961  will  be  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  holiday 
seasons. 

Be  certain  of  outstanding 
values  for  your  customers, 
better  sales  volume  and  profits 
for  you.  Select  from  Gibson’s 
Christmas  offerings  through 
the  Gibson  representative  who 
visits  your  store.  He  will  be 
plea.sed  to  show  you  Gibson 
Cards,  Gift  Wraps  and 
Package  Decorations  and  the 
famous  Pakay  line  of  Party 
Papers.  Each  line  is  backed  by 
a  completely  coordinated 
merchandising  program  to 
bring  you  fast  turnover, 
maximum  traffic,  highest  gross 
profits.  Mail  this  coupon  today  . .  . 


|CINNATI  37,  OHIO 


DAVE  GARROWAY 

reveals  the  Gibson  Christmas 
story  to  your  customers, 
over  the  NBC-TV  network.  . 


See  the  newest  printed  napkins, 
table  covers,  cups,  plates  and 
coasters  ...  all  from  Gibson. 


SOLID  PACKS 

The  most  wanted  cards,  boxed 
in  25's,  with  two  extra 
envelopes  included.  Value- 
priced  at  various  levels. 


BOXED  ASSORTMENTS 

Perennial  favorites  .  .  .  these 
groups  include;  general  and 
religious  themes. 


GIFT  WRAPS  and  RIBBON 

Colorful  papers,  bows,  ribbon 
and  package  decorations  to 
make  every  gift  outstanding. 
Wide  selection  and  price  range. 


PROMOTIONAL  BOOKS 

Available  in  six  different  ways 
to  help  you  "Personalize” 
your  way  to  profits. 


Fred  Wagner,  Vice  President 
Gibson  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.  Dept.  S-5 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio 


□  Sena  Gift  Wrap  Assort 
ment,  include  Displayei 

. $105.9! 

(my  profit  $92.77) 
n  Send  Displayeronly,  $9.9! 


I  want  more  Christmas  bust  ness...  tel  I  me  how 
Name _ 


Send  information  on: 

□  Golden  Convertible 

□  Pakay  Party  Papers 

□  Boxed  Assortments 

□  Counter  and  solid 
pack  cards 

□  Pronnotional  books 


Store  Name 
Address.. _ _ 


JACK  PAAR 

tells  7  million  families 
how  and  where  to  buy 
Gibson  Christmas  Cards 


COUNTER  LINES 

Specific  cards  for  every 
purpose  at  every  price.  The 
most  complete  selection  ever 


- 
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A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 
FOR  YOUR  STORE 


Here’s  the  Ughtest-weight  —  the 
easiest-rolling  —  Hanger  Hamper 
you  can  own!  Made  of  tough, 
rigid  Poly-Glass,  it  withstands 
hardest  knocks,  won’t  dent  or 
chip,  wears  years  longer.  A  big- 
capacity  hamper  mounted  on  5" 
rubber  swivel  wheels.  Hasp  for 
pad-locking.  Write  for  new  bro¬ 
chure  and  prices! 


estimated  that  it  averaged  15  per  cent 
higher  than  that  of  the  regular  force, 
due  possibly  to  more  favorable  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  hours. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  stores  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  discussion  said  they  use 
salespeople  to  make  markdowns  and 
price  changes. 

In  reporting  productivity  estimates 
submitted  by  stores  in  his  group, 
Kleinman  noted  that  they  were  based 
on  test  samplings  rather  than  extend¬ 
ed  studies.  The  average  for  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  tagging,  including  down  time, 
he  reported,  was  94  per  hour.  The 
average  for  rapid  tag  needles,  non- 
print-punch,  was  148  per  hour;  for 
print  punch  bar  lock  attachment,  125. 
The  over-all  average  on  hanging  ready- 
to-wear  was  reported  as  100  to  110  for 
35  per  cent  of  the  group,  110  to  120 
for  12  per  cent  of  the  group  and  120 
to  140  for  five  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  pieces 
marked  per  hour  for  machine-pin-at- 
tached  ready-to-wear  was  given  as  fol¬ 
lows:  print  punch  pin-on,  210;  print 
punch  pin-on  of  size  control,  180;  print 
punch  gum,  170;  print  punch  gum  size 
control,  155;  print  punch  pin  gum  size 
and  color,  105;  print  punch  string, 
105;  print  color  for  size,  90;  quick 
stitch,  290;  regular  stitcher,  195; 
string  jewelry,  150;  plain  pinning 
Dennison,  225;  hand  stamp-rubber 
stamp,  325;  pencil,  170  and  all  types 
of  re-marking,  145. 

THE  BIG  LABOR  DOLLAR 

PERSONNEL  selection,  training  and 
advancement  were  the  primary  topics 
of  the  session  labeled  “The  Big  Labor 
Dollar,”  moderated  by  Eugene  H. 
Wabler  of  Rike-Kumler,  a  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

A  half  dozen  or  so  training  methods 
were  discussed  during  the  session.  Too 
many  stores,  Wabler  declared,  still  use 
the  “sink  or  swim”  training  technique. 
He  dismissed  it  as  “the  least  efficient, 
most  wasteful  and,  in  the  long  run, 
most  expensive  method  of  training.” 

Where  only  one  or  very  few  em¬ 
ployees  are  hired  at  a  time,  Wabler 


recommended  the  interview  or  confer¬ 
ence  method  of  training;  when  many 
employees  are  added  at  once,  group 
training  through  formal  classes  is  the 
economical  choice. 

The  sponsor  system  of  training,  in 
Wabler ’s  experience,  presents  both  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  While  it 
is  a  warm  and  positive  approach  to 
initial  indoctrination,  there  is  also  the 
danger  that  the  new  employee  will  pick 
up  faulty  methods  of  the  sponsor  unless 
periodic  check-ups  are  made. 

Job  instruction  training  (J.LT.),a 
method  developed  during  World  War 
II,  involves  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  job  and  proceeds  step  by  step 
through  its  “whys”  as  well  as  its  - 
“hows.”  The  method,  Wabler  said,  is 
effective  but  time-consuming,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  in  cases  where  learning  on  the 
job  might  be  sufficient. 

In  training  by  manual,  Wabler  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  manual  used  must  be 
kept  up  to  date  and  supplemented  by 
conferences  and  interviews. 

Of  the  stores  participating  in  thej 
discussion,  most  indicated  that  theyll 
were  using  either  manual  or  sponsor! 
techniques  in  training.  One  store  re-* 
ported  it  was  using  a  combination 
manual  and  sponsor  technique. 

The  final  training  technique  dis¬ 
cussed  was  re-training,  which  Wabler; 
termed  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  i 
training  program.  In  a  survey  of  his 
own  store,  Wabler  noted,  “we  were 
told  by  75  per  cent  of  our  employees 
that  there  was  a  definite  need  for  re-  i 
training.”  He  added  that  some  who 
felt  the  need  for  retraining  were  25- 
year  employees.  i 

The  topic  of  ratings  and  reviews* 
brought  widely  divergent  opinions : 
from  the  floor  during  the  summary 
session.  Some  felt  that  detailed  rat-| 
ing  sheets  were  necessary  to  insure  ob-  j 
jectivity  in  the  person  doing  the  rat-' 
ing.  One  store  uses  a  form  listing  18  j 
categories  of  performance,  with  point ! 
scores  for  each.  But  another  main-  [ 
tained  that  the  use  of  blank  forms  or  | 
no  form  at  all  is  better  because  it  | 
forces  the  rater  to  think  through  what  i 
he  is  doing.  | 

Rating  and  review  should  always  be  j! 
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considered  together,  Wabler  declared. 
“Rating  an  employee  without  telling 
him  the  results  make  the  rating  ineffec¬ 
tive,”  he  said.  The  end  advantage  of 
ratings  should  be  to  supplement  pro¬ 
duction  records  by  evaluating  qualities 
other  than  production,  to  encourage 
self-development  in  the  employee  and 
to  eliminate  snap  judgments  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  worth. 


that’s  always 


THE  60  TRAFFIC  executives  who 
took  part  in  the  branch  store  discussion 
session  heard  from  Samuel  A.  Wein¬ 
berg,  the  session  moderator,  how  his 
store,  Bloomingdale’s,  sets  up  a  receiv¬ 
ing  system  for  a  new  branch.  Bloom¬ 
ingdale’s  maintains  complete  receiv¬ 
ing,  checking  and  marking  facilities  at 
each  branch. 

“The  traffic  department,”  Weinberg 
reported,  “many  months  in  advance  of 
the  opening,  prepares  routings  from 
every  shipping  point  in  the  U.  S.  to 
the  branch  store  in  question.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  sent  out  to  various  car¬ 
riers  serving  identical  areas  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  rights  to  the  new  branches. 
F.O.B.  terms  are  checked  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  direct  shipments  to 
these  branches,  as  against  drop  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  main  store  to  be  trans¬ 
shipped  by  our  own  contractual  trans¬ 
fer  trucks.  Consolidation  points  are 
set  up  in  New  York  City  for  the  out- 
of-state  branches  so  that  F.O.B.  terms 
can  be  maintained  and  there  again  our 
own  transfer  trucks  pick  up  the  con¬ 
solidations  and  deliver  them  to  the  in¬ 
tended  branches.  In  our  out-of-state 
branches  the  traffic  department  has 
helped  secure  I.C.C.  operating  authori¬ 
ty  for  our  contract  carrier  for  the 
transfer  operation  between  the  stores 
and  the  warehouse.” 

One  of  the  questions  that  arose  in 
the  ensuing  discussion  concerned  re¬ 
turns  to  vendors  from  branches.  Most 
of  the  stores  represented  were  in  favor 
of  transferring  the  merchandise  to  a 
central  point  and  combining  it  there 
with  returns  from  main  store  and  other 
branches  to  form  a  single  shipment  to 
!  the  vendor. 


Amtrican  Air  Curtain  Door  in  use  at  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It’s  an  open  invitation  to  walk  right  in-yet  it’s  always  ”shut” 
against  wind,  rain,  fumes,  insects,  dust,  heat,  and  cold. 

The  American  Air  Curtain  reduces  heating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  costs  substantially.  It  creates  a  seal  between 
inside  and  outside  air  even 
when  entrance  traffic  is  heavy. 

By  using  trims  or  frames  in 
metals  and  colors  according  to 
your  architectural  plans,  your 
exterior  entry  can  be  made  most 
attractive  and  inviting.  Why  not 
contact  us  right  now  for  com¬ 
plete  details  about  the  benefits 
of  the  American  Air  Curtain? 


A  gentle,  downward  stream  of 
moving  air  keeps  weather  out. 
lets  traffic  flow  safely — freely. 


ST.  LOUIS  35,  MO. 


The  Services  It  Provides  for  NRMA  Members 


By  George  Plant,  Manager  Personnel  Group, 

Store  Management  Group  and  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRMA 
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personnel  function  to  major  status, 
this  development  the  Group’s  boaf* 
of  directors  and  its  staff  played  a  majiT 

role.  I 


Job  Evaluation.  Another  significai’ 
achievement  of  the  Group  was  tl  ^ 
introduction  into  retailing  in  1945 
the  principles  of  organized  job  anali* 
and  evaluation.  An  organized  arj 
systematic  method  of  wage  and  salaij 
determination  was  achieved,  assurii 
employees  fair  pay  in  relation  to  tl  ^ 
duties  and  responsibilities  they  di 
charged  and  providing  managenie 
more  intelligent  control  of  payn 
costs.  This  laid  the  groundwork  fi, 
to  Association  objective  performance  reviews  ai)|^| 
merit  increases  and  improved  waJ 


tunities  in  the  60s — its  merchandising  personnel  administration  in  the  inter¬ 
opportunities  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  est  of  management  and  its  employees, 
expansion  of  the  nation’s  population  Its  research  and  advisory  activities 
and  its  changing  buying  habits.  Along  embrace  the  normal  practices  and  pro-  sis 

cedures  inherent  in  the  personnel  func- 
ac-  tion.  This  includes  the  selection,  train¬ 
ing  and  development  of  executives  and 
non-executives  alike;  wage  adminis¬ 
tration,  employee  welfare,  policy  de- 
this  issue  of  termination  and  other  management-  with 
:’s  comprehen-  employee  relationships, 

In  its  long  service 

Retail  members,  certain  major  achievements 

in  the  advancement  of  good  personnel  administration.  ^ 

management  warrant  brief  mentioning.  ‘ 

Retailing  Has  A  Career  For  You.  Tl| 
Status  of  Personnel  Management.  Per-  Group’s  efforts  have  consistently  bet! 
sonnel’s  status  in  the  store’s  organiza-  directed  to  aiding  member  stores  i 

long  way  recruiting  their  share  of  good  peopl 
In  1954  we  published  a  profession: 
brochure,  “Retailing  Has  A  Career  ft 
You,”  now  in  its  fifth  edition.  Ovtl 
80,000  copies  of  this  handbook  hav 
been  distributed  through  members  t 
students  in  schools  and  college 
Speaking  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
continues  to  be  a  valuable  handboe 
for  members  and  students  on  the  rf 
warding  job  opportunities  retailin 
offers. 

These  efforts  of  the  Group  led  to 
liaison  operation  with  the  members  o 
the  American  Collegiate  Retailir, 


with  these  opportunities  will  be  the 
increasing  challenge  to  stores  to 
quire,  train  and  develop  the  best 
people  possible  to  fulfill  retailing’s  role 
in  our  expanding  economy. 

The  publication  in  I 
Stores  of  John  Wingate 
sive  and  thought-provoking  article  on 
“Training  For  Tomorrow’s 
Management”  makes  this  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  logical  place  to  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  services  which 
NRMA’s  Personnel  Group  renders  to 
its  members.  It  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  since  the  Group’s  work  has  con-  tional  structure  has  come  a 

since  World  War  II  and  its  immediate 
aftermath.  Retailing  at  that  time  found 
isly  short  of  qualified  em- 


itselt  seriou! 
ployees  to  man  its  operations.  It  faced 
a  training  problem  at  both  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  rank-and-file  levels.  Its  execu¬ 
tive  manpower  was  drained  by  the 
armed  forces  and  war  production  in¬ 
dustries.  Its  wage  structure  was  frozen 
under  government  regulations.  These 
and  other  factors  awakened  top  man¬ 
agement  to  the  importance  of  person¬ 
nel  administration  and  motivated  ob¬ 
jective  appraisal  and  elevation  of  the 


William  H.  Bedell 

Chairman,  NRMA  Personnel  Group 
Director  of  Personnel 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
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\ssociation.  Here,  through  the  efforts 
,f  a  joint  committee  of  store  principals, 
[acuity  members  and  personnel  execu- 
[ives.  further  strides  were  made  in 
wesenting  retailing  in  its  proper  per- 
.pective.  From  these  efforts  emanated 
the  Association’s  successful  program 
i)f  National  Career  Weeks. 
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jExecutive  Development.  Closely  allied 

fo  its  recruiting  aids  has  been  the 
iroup  s  efforts  in  helping  stores  train 
md  develop  their  junior  and  senior 
[executives  as  well  as  the  young  trainee. 
It  has  continuously  aided  members  in 
establishing  sound  executive  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  their  stores. 

In  1955  the  Personnel  and  Store 
Management  Groups  embarked  on  a 
program  of  special  Executive  De- 
elopment  Workshops  placed  on  the 
ampuses  of,  and  in  cooperation  with, 
graduate  schools  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  These  workshops,  appealing 
to  all  classes  of  executives,  are  de¬ 
igned  to  develop  leadership  abilities 
jand  sharpen  executive  skills. 

Six  such  Campus  Workshops  have 
[been  successfully  presented  —  five  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
[ministration  of  Harvard  University, 
ind  one  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  The  Seventh  is  be¬ 
ing  held  this  month.  May  21st  to  25th. 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  contribution  of  these 
Workshops  has  been  the  breaking 
down  of  the  divisional  walls  through 
the  case  method  approach  and  small 
conference  group  discussion  tech¬ 
niques. 

Supplementing  this  conference  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Personnel  Group  conduct¬ 
ed,  in  cooperation  with  Michigan  State 
Lniversity,  an  intensive  survey  of  the 
current  policies  and  practices  of  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  in  training  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  executives.  The  results 
of  this  survey,  conducted  both  by  mail 
and  field  research,  have  been  published 


in  the  report  entitled,  "Developing 
Store  Executives." 

Training.  The  Group  has  conducted 
frequent  forums  and  published  num¬ 
erous  reports  on  the  latest  methods  and 
techniques  for  training  both  sales¬ 
people  and  sales-supporting  employees. 
The  Group  has  in  its  loan  files,  avail¬ 
able  to  members  only,  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  specihc  training  programs 
successfully  conducted  by  representa¬ 
tive  stores.  In  addition,  it  advises 
members  on  current  films  and  film 
strips  suitable  for  retail  training.  The 
Group’s  current  ‘“Training  Film  Direc¬ 
tory”  lists  some  300  such  films,  describ¬ 
ing  content  and  sources. 

In  another  training  area  the  Group 
has  worked  closely  with  Distributive 
Education  in  promoting  cooperative 
work  and  classroom  programs  for 
training  high  school  students  and  also 
store  employees  at  the  adult  level. 

Legislation.  A  considerable  amount  of 
staff  time  is  devoted  to  legislation  ac¬ 
tivities^ — both  federal  and  state — to 
protect  stores  against  unsound  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  law's  adversely  affecting 
employees  and  management’s  freedom 
to  manage.  This  has  been  true  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  federal  wage  and  hour 
controls  and  in  the  area  of  unionization 
and  collective  bargaining. 

In  addition,  the  Group’s  Manager 
acts  as  a  secretary  and  monitor  of  the 
NRMA’s  Employee  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  formulating  and  recom¬ 
mending  Association  policies  in  this 
area. 

Labor  Relations.  In  1945  a  supple¬ 
mentary  service  was  added  to  the 
Group’s  activities,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Store  Management  Group,  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidiary  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Division.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep 
members  advised  on  the  problems  of 
store  unionization  and  collective  bar¬ 


gaining  developments.  Through  the 
initiative  of  these  two  groups,  NRMA 
was  the  first  major  retail  trade  associa¬ 
tion  to  render  an  advisory  service  in 
depth  in  this  important  and  special¬ 
ized  area. 

Since  most  managements  prefer  to 
deal  directly  with  their  employees  in¬ 
stead  of  through  a  third  party,  major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  what  manage¬ 
ment  can  and  should  do  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order  as  well  as  to  advise 
employers  as  to  their  rights  and  legal 
course  of  action  in  a  unionization 
situation. 

Periodical  Bulletins.  Supplementing 
its  formal  research  studies  and  reports, 
the  Personnel  Group  issues  periodical 
bulletins  on  a  subscription  basis  to 
members  only  to  keep  them  informed 
on  current  developments  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  field.  One  of  these  is  the  bi¬ 
monthly  Personnel  Service,  which 
})resents  current  personnel  activities, 
procedures  and  programs  as  reported 
by  members.  The  second  is  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Bi  lletin,  issued 
eight  or  nine  times  a  year,  posting 
members  on  the  latest  developments 
in  unionization  activities,  contract 
negotiations  and  rulings  in  court  de¬ 
cisions.  A  supplement  in  this  latter 
bulletin,  available  only  to  subscribers, 
is  a  periodic  analysis  of  negotiated 
wage  increases. 

The  foregoing  presents  briefly  the 
services  which  the  Personnel  Group 
provides  to  Association  members. 
Since  retailing  is  a  business  of  people, 
the  area  of  responsibility  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  personnel  director  is  both 
broad  and  vital.  WTthin  the  framework 
of  personnel  administration,  the  Group 
endeavors  to  render  maximum  service 
to  members,  to  provide  on  the  one 
hand  fair  treatment  and  compensation 
to  the  employees  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  promote  the  employee  productivity 
to  which  management  is  entitled. 
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E-Z  ways  to  wake  up  your 
sales!  A  wide  variety  of 
styles,  colors  and  prints... 
and  priced  to  appeal  to  a 
practical  mother’s  purse. 

Top  quality  construction 
and  finish.  Machine  wash¬ 
able  and  shrink  resistant. 
No  ironing  necessary. 
Clearly  sized  by  child's 
weight.  Individual  polyeth¬ 
ylene  packs  for  self-service 
selection.  Nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  backed  by  two 
famous  seals  of  approval. 

In  children’s  sleepwear... 
the  answer  is 


Order  today  from  your  distributor.  Or  write  or  call:  (E^  MILLS,  INC.  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  N.Y.C. 


How  would  you  like 
to  make  40%  profit  on 
electric  blankets  again? 

Northern  Electric  Company,  the  world* s  largest  manufacturer 
of  electric  blankets,  offers  you  the  full  profit  margin  you  want 
• . .  without  sacrificing  quality  or  the  right  price. 


Everyone  likes  a  bargain.  Especially  in  electric 
blankets.  But  does  price  alone  constitute  a  good  buy 
for  you  or  your  customers?  Is  price  the  magic  ingre¬ 
dient  that  keeps  your  valued  customers  satisfied? 

Northern  believes  it  takes  much  more  to  do  a 
growing,  volume  business  in  electric  blankets.  And 
we’ve  proved  it  too,  because  more  Northern-built 
electric  blankets  are  sold — year  after  year — than 
any  other  kind  in  the  entire  industry.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  acceptance  of  Northern-built  blankets  by 
dealers  and  their  customers  indicates  that  selling 
electric  blankets  can  be  one  of  your  most  rewarding 
experiences. 

Price  without  profit  is  ridiculous.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  caught  in  a  profit  “squeeze”  to  sell 
electric  blankets.  Northern  offers  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  up  to  40%  profit  on  every  electric 
blanket  you  sell — and  still  maintain  a  smart,  com¬ 
petitive  price.  This  is  a  fact,  proved  again  and 
again  by  our  customers  in  all  types  of  operations. 

Price  without  quality  is  dangerous.  Anyone 
can  produce  a  skimpy,  underpowered  electric 
blanket  for  a  price.  But  that  price  for  you,  Mr. 
Buyer,  can  mean  customer  dissatisfaction,  blanket 
returns,  and  reduced  repeat  business.  Northern 
will  NEVER  do  business  this  way. 

Northern  makes  all  of  its  own  electrical  compo¬ 
nents.  Northern’s  patented  thermostats  are  the 
only  ones  permanently  calibrated  by  automatic 
equipment  to  eliminate  human  error.  They’re  accu¬ 
rate  to  begin  with — and  guaranteed  to  stay  that 
way.  Northern  has  its  own  patented  method  of 
locating  thermostats  and  wiring  so  as  to  assure 


maximum  comfort  and  safety.  All  blanket  shells 
are  woven  to  Northern’s  own  high  specifications. 
Only  Northern  offers  you  a  broader  variety  of  the 
very  best  materials  in  every  price  range. 

Northern  pioneered  the  two-year  guarantee  that 
enables  every  one  to  sell  or  buy  a  Northern-built 
blanket  with  complete  confidence.  Only  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  makes  his  products  to  the  highest 
standards  can  afford  to  liberally  administer  a  guar¬ 
antee  policy  and  still  maintain  competitive  prices. 

Price  without  proper  packaging  is  wasteful. 
A  blanket  that  is  not  polyethylene-wrapped  and 
well-cartoned  quickly  becomes  shopworn  and  more 
difficult  to  sell.  You  have  but  to  look  at  Northern 
packaging  to  know  that  this  is  the  smart-looking 
packaging  that  does  the  job  right. 

Price  without  promotional  support  is  only 
half  the  battle.  Northern  does  not  sell  dealers 
electric  blankets  and  then  let  them  “sink  or  swim.” 
Northern  has  a  planned  program  that  follows 
through  all  the  way  to  the  final  sale.  All  Northern 
distributor  lines  are  backed  with  the  biggest 
national,  local  and  trade  advertising  program  in 
the  entire  industry.  Northern  shows  you  how  to 
develop  more  effective  sales  incentive  programs, 
how  to  keep  competitive  at  all  times  and  in  all 
marketing  situations. 

Would  you  like  to  make  as  much  as  40%  on 
electric  blankets  again? Then  sell  Northern  electric 
blankets — and  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting  the 
full  profit  you  deserve  and  need.  Call  your  nearest 
Northern  representative  for  all  the  facts  ...  or 
contact  Northern  direct. 


Here  you  see  just  a  few  of  the 
many  Northern-built  fully 
automatic  electric  blankets 
available  to  fit  your  specific 
merchandising  situation,  to 
meet  every  competitive  problem. 
Your  Northern  representative 
is  an  expert  and  can  show  you  the 
advantages  of  each  model.  Call  him 


HoMern 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  •  WAYNESBORO  AND  BAY  SPRINGS,  MISS. 

WerWf  Loro^if  Monv/oefurtr  of  BUetrlc  Bfoiilroft  one/  H^atiag  Po^i 

Exocufivo  Officot:  5224  North  Kodzio  Avonuo,  Chicago  25,  Illinois  •  COrnolio  7-5100 
In  Conodo:  Goorgo  W.  Endress  Company,  ltd.,  Toronto 
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Merchandising  Conference 


New  Directions  for  the 

Home  Furnishings  Diuision 


STRONG  faith  in  the  department 
store’s  potential  for  growth,  a  re¬ 
ceptivity  to  new  ideas  on  how  to  im- 
j  prove  volume  and  profits,  and  a  will- 
-  ingness  to  engage  in  healthy  self- 
r  criticism  marked  the  discussions  at  the 
I  Merchandising  Division’s  seventh  an- 
j  nual  Home  Furnishings  Conference, 
held  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  March. 
C.  W.  Barnett,  of  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Robert  Warner,  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  as  co-chairman. 

’  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  executive  vice- 
j  president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  and 
^  president  of  NRMA,  struck  a  respon- 

Isive  note  when  he  warned  department 
stores  against  living  in  the  past,  against 
'  being  so  hound  hy  tradition  and  the 
“our  store  is  different”  fallacy  that 
they  fail  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
customer’s  life  these  past  10  years — 
the  new  mass-class  market  of  status 
seekers,  credit  buying,  a  changing  em¬ 
phasis  on  age  groups  in  the  population, 
and  the  new  forms  of  competition  that 
court  the  customer’s  dollar. 

For  the  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
diser  who  finds  it  hard  to  get  a  new 
perspective  on  his  job,  Thompson  had 
this  suggestion:  Fire  yourself!  Go 
home  for  the  weekend  as  if  you  had 
left  your  job  for  good,  he  counseled, 
and  then  come  in  Monday  with  a  fresh 
viewpoint,  as  if  coming  to  a  new  job. 
Size  up  the  departments,  talk  to  the 
buyers,  and  above  all,  talk  to  the  sales¬ 
people.  The  fresh  outlook  thus  gained, 
he  said,  can  do  wonders. 


Prize  Winners.  Thompson’s  mission 
at  the  conference  was  to  present 
NRMA’s  second  annual  Creative  Mer¬ 
chandising  Awards  in  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  to  the  four  merchandise  managers 
who  had  been  selected  by  a  committee 
of  five  judges  for  the  honor.  This 
year’s  winners  were:  Frances  Conley, 
of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.;  Robert  Har¬ 
rison,  of  John  Wanamaker;  Joel  Press¬ 
man,  of  Davison-Paxon,  and  Frank  L. 
Brown,  of  The  Emporium,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Except  for  two  luncheon  meetings, 
one  sponsored  by  Westinghouse  and 
the  other  by  RCA,  all  sessions  were  on 
the  Merchandising  Division’s  now 
famous  put-and-take  pattern.  Each 
meeting  broke  up  into  sub-meetings, 
with  a  discussion  leader  who  explored 
a  given  topic  with  the  delegates  and 
then  reported  their  opinions  and  ex¬ 
periences  back  to  the  main  body  later. 

PLANNING  FOR  GROWTH 

A  SESSION  at  which  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Barnett  presided  ex¬ 
plored  the  opportunities  in  coordi¬ 
nation,  contract  departments,  tire  and 
auto  accessories  departments,  and  the 
problem  of  improving  selling  techni¬ 
ques.  That  last  subject  was  led  by 
Wade  Bennett,  vice  president  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  who  told  how  his  store  has 
achieved  better  selling  supervision. 

For  good  sales  management,  Ben¬ 
nett  said,  adequate  supervision  is 
needed  at  all  times.  The  usual  depart¬ 
ment  store  does  not  have  this,  particu¬ 


ClINTON  A.  SCHEDER 
Re-elected  chairman  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Group  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  He  is  divisional 
merchandise  manager  at  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co. 


LAWRENCE  MOORE 
Re-elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division.  Moore  is 
leaving  Kresge-Newark,  where  he 
has  been  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  to  join  Gimbels 
New  York  in  the  some  position. 

larly  with  stores  open  longer  hours 
than  ever,  and  employees  with  a  short¬ 
er  work  week  than  the  store-open 
hours.  To  overcome  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  present  scheduling,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  has  sales  managers  whose 
hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  sales¬ 
people  working  under  them.  There  are 
two  shifts,  however.  One  works  five 
eight-hour  days  a  week,  and  the  other 
covers  the  evening  and  Saturday  hours. 
By  having  the  executive  work  the  same 
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hours  as  the  sales  force,  he  explained, 
it  is  possible  to  get  better  training  on 
the  floor,  and  better  follow-up. 

Buyers  Who  Boy.  Bamberger’s  also 
believes  in  letting  the  buyer  buy  and 
having  a  separate  professional  line  of 
sales  managers,  heading  up  to  a  top 
level  executive.  “We  found,”  said 
Bennett,  “that  the  buyer  worked  many 
hours,  and  had  many  duties,  spending 
most  of  his  time  on  non-buying  func¬ 
tions  and  not  doing  his  best  in  buying. 
Now  we  give  him  his  full  time  for  buy¬ 
ing,  promoting,  and  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  for  his  department.  He  as¬ 
sists  in  merchandise  information  train¬ 
ing  of  salespeople  if  asked.”  The  sales 
manager  can  advise,  but  the  buyer  has 
the  responsibility  for  distribution  of 
the  merchandise.  Not  all  factors  can 
be  clearly  the  responsibility  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two,  of  course,  and  so 
Bamberger  has  spelled  out  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  responsibility  and 
authority  are  to  be  coordinated. 

A  suggestion  from  the  floor  aroused 
interest:  that  an  effort  be  made  to  get 
a  sales-minded  assistant  buyer  in  every 
department.  Even  though  that  assist¬ 
ant  could  not  hope  to  be  on  the  floor 
for  all  the  hours  a  store  is  open,  such 
time  as  he  could  put  in  might  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  an  entire 
department  sales-minded.  This  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  sponsor  pointed  out.  does 
not  call  for  a  storewide  realignment  of 
duties;  it  can  be  done  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  time  and  gradually  extended 
to  others. 

True  Coordination.  Freda  Diamond, 
home  furnishings  consultant,  describ¬ 
ed  by  Chairman  Barnett  as  “represent¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Consumer,”  led  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  weaknesses  of  some  so- 
called  coordination  packages.  Her 
group  highlighted  the  shortcomings 
of  the  “package”  that  consists  merely 
of  dozens  of  pieces  of  furniture,  all 
of  matched  design,  for  every  room  of 
the  house.  Instead,  they  asked  for  co¬ 
ordinations  that  cross  department  lines 
and  make  it  possible  for  a  customer 
to  select  related  pieces  and  accessories 
for  each  room  individually. 


Miss  Diamond  conceded  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  pull  manufacturers  from 
many  industries  together  to  work  out 
a  coordination.  Very  large  stores  cat> 
do  it.  and  smaller  ones  can  follow  their 
lead.  But  it  would  be  best,  she  said, 
if  some  organization  like  NRMA  itself 
would  hold  style  conferences  at  which 
manufacturers  and  retailers  could  talk 
trends  and  guide  their  thinking  along 
the  same  general  style  channels. 

Contract  Sales.  Another  area  that  was 
canvassed  was  the  contract  depart¬ 
ment,  discussed  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  S.  Smith,  manager  of  the  con¬ 
tract  department  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company.  It  can  make  the  store  the 
furnishing  center  for  institutions  and 
industries  within  the  community,  said 
Smith.  It  can  increase  the  store’s  im¬ 
portance  to  its  resources,  bring  profit¬ 
able  added  volume,  and  complete  the 
store’s  reputation  for  serving  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  a  natural  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  he  added,  since  the  re¬ 
source  relationships  are  already  estab¬ 
lished,  customer  credit  is  available, 
accessories  can  be  picked  up  from  the 
regular  retail  stocks  as  needed,  and, 
finally,  the  prospects  are  usually  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  store  on  their  own  before 
they  become  contract  department  cus¬ 
tomers. 

A  contract  department.  Smith  ex¬ 
plained,  needs  experienced  manage¬ 
ment,  familiar  with  the  local  situation. 


THE  LADY  of  the  house  is  the  natural  buyer  of 
tires  and  other  equipment  for  the  family  cor,  sayi 
Harold  N.  Leitmon,  president  of  Vanderbilt  Tirt 
&  Rubber  Corporation.  In  two  of  Vonderbilt'i 
busiest  Tire  Marts  in  the  East— Moey's  at  Roost- 
velt  Field  Shopping  Center  and  Bamberger's  of 
Garden  State,  Paramus— more  than  78  per  cent 
of  the  tire  and  accessory  purchases  are  mode 
by  women.  The  survey  which  produced  this  figure 
was  expanded  to  cover  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  trend  remained  much  the  some 
everywhere.  Vanderbilt's  declared  aim  now  is 
"to  put  an  automobile  accessory  unit  in  every 
good  department  store  .  .  .  and  in  every  Food 
Fair  and  shopping  center  where  practical." 


It  brings  in  many  dollars  of  sales,  at 
relatively  small  markup,  but  usually 
results  in  a  good  net  profit.  Salesmen 
must  be  capable  of  selling  to  business 
men  and  should  spend  about  75  per 
cent  of  their  time  in  the  field.  The  de¬ 
partment  should  be  independent  of  any 
other  selling  department,  and  should 
be  free  to  select  its  own  merchandise 
for  its  jobs.  It  needs  display  space, 
and  it  can  use  help  from  a  decorating 
group  trained  in  contract  work. 

Many  questions  concerning  con¬ 
tract  work  have  no  set  answers  so  far; 
it  may  be  the  individual  store  situation 
that  will  settle  such  problems  as 
whether  or  not  it  should  carry  inven-j 
tory,  whether  it  should  advertise  mer¬ 
chandise  or  just  its  services,  whether 
or  not  it  should  use  the  store  work¬ 
room  on  its  jobs.  One  question  that 
could  be  answered,  however,  was  that 
of  how  a  small  store  can  work  into  the 
field.  Start  with  office  furniture,  and 
branch  gradually  out  to  motels  and 
other  users,  was  the  recommendation. 
In  time,  the  contract  department  may 
grow  large  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  store. 

Tires  and  Auto  Goods.  Discussing  a 
field  still  new  to  many  department 
stores,  Harold  Leitman,  president  of 
Vanderbilt  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  ex¬ 
plored  the  subject  of  tires  and  auto 
accessories.  Seventy  million  tires  were 
sold  last  year,  he  said,  and  fully  10 
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Says  RCA  VICTOR  Color  TV  Dealer 

CURTIS  C.  HEAD, 

D  &  W  Furniture  and  Appliance  Company, 
Abilene,  Texas 


“This  year,  between  60  and  65  per  cent  of 
all  our  total  dollar  sales  are  coming  from 
RCA  Victor  Color,  and  we  expect  to  increase 
on  last  year’s  total  by  at  least  a  third.  With 
the  TV  market  as  it  is  today.  Color  has 
really  been  our  salvation ! 

“What’s  our  secret?  Well,  first  of  all, 
we've  had  tremendous  success  with  home 
demos.  Also,  we  try  to  make  any  demo  we 
send  out  do  double  duty  by  encouraging  the 
prospect  to  invite  friends  and  relatives  over. 
Most  people  are  more  than  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  show  off  a  little,  and 
these  ‘double  demos’  have  resulted  in  many 
good  leads  we  wouldn’t  have  gotten  otherwise. 

“In  addition,  we  try  to  get  referrals 
whenever  we  can.  When  we  have  a  customer 
who  is  pleased  with  a  Color  purchase  (by  the 
way,  we  always  follow  up  on  sales  to  make 
sure  the  buyer  is  pleased),  we  always  ask  for 
the  names  of  any  friends  who  might  be 
interested.  Not  only  do  we  get  a  lot  of  names 
— many  times  the  customer  will  actually  call 
the  friend  for  you  himself!” — Curtis  C.  Head, 

D  &  IC  Furniture  <2?  Appliance  Co. 


Put  RCA  Victor  Color 
in  your  TV  profit  picture 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Television 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


per  cent  of  them  were  through  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  similar  outlets.  Five 
years  ago,  he  said,  there  were  no  auto 
accessories  departments. 

Department  stores  have  much  to 
recommend  them  to  the  customer  as 
tire  sources:  convenience  of  location; 
the  store’s  reputation  for  depend¬ 
ability;  availability  of  credit;  service. 
Tires  recommend  themselves  to  the 
store,  if  on  no  other  basis,  on  the  score 
of  dollars  of  sales  per  square  foot — 
$417,  as  an  average  among  the  depart¬ 
ments  Leitman’s  company  runs.  He 
added  that  some  stores  make  figures 
of  $246  to  $1,050  per  square  foot  in 
this  merchandise. 

The  merchandise  does  require  a 
specialist,  he  said.  A  location  near  the 
servicing  area  is  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Trade-ins  are  usually  not 
sold,  except  recapped  snow  tires. 
Prices  can  be  competitive  with  those 
of  the  large  mail  order  firms.  Sub¬ 
urban  stores  are  much  better  than  city 
stores  in  volume.  Minimum  space  re¬ 
quired,  without  service,  is  400  to  600 
feet.  Programs  have  to  be  devised  for 
individual  stores  so  that,  whatever 
their  potential  volume  in  this  field,  it 
should  be  done  at  a  profit. 

SMALL  APPLIANCES 

DELEGATES  were  guests  of  West- 
inghouse  at  a  luncheon  session  with 
Lawrence  Moore  of  Kresge-Newark 
presiding.  Vale  E.  Freeland,  manager 
of  department  store  sales  for  the 
Portable  Appliance  Division,  in  what 
was  virtually  a  farewell  address  before 
his  retirement,  outlined  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  the  small  appliance 
field.  He  foresaw  many  new  products, 
new  ideas  in  packaging,  and  new 
imaginative  promotions.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  capacity  for  growth,  he 
said,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to 
new  ideas  and  can  take  any  kind  of 
new  idea  and  present  it  to  the  public 
effectively. 

To  present  a  picture  of  his  industry, 
he  asked  how  many  appliances  selling 
today  were  on  the  scene  10  years  ago 
and  he  offered  previews  of  possible 


future  successes;  a  portable  green¬ 
house;  a  broiler  with  a  look-in  lid; 
thermo-electric  water  coolers  that  pro¬ 
duce  cooling  without  gas,  moving 
parts,  motors,  or  compressors;  radios 
that  will  operate  by  molecular  elec¬ 
tronics,  without  tubes,  transistors,  or 
traditional  circuits. 

In  new  packaging,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  cartons  designed  to  identify 
their  contents  quickly  to  the  warehouse 
stock  man;  irons  whose  cartons  in¬ 
clude  a  surface  which  becomes  the  iron 
holder;  plastic  storage  trays  which  can 
be  detached  from  the  carton  and  used 
at  home  to  store  an  appliance  and  its 
accessories  in  a  drawer;  packages  with 
selling  information  on  them;  pack¬ 
ages  with  easy-to-carry  and  easy-to- 
open  features. 

Road  to  Prosperity.  Freeland,  in  clos¬ 
ing,  urged  stores  to  “sell  America  to 
prosperity.”  No  group,  he  said,  can 
do  more  for  the  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  department  stores.  “The 
whole  economy  of  this  country  would 
pick  up  if  we  would  all  do  a  little  more 
selling,”  he  promised,  urging  the  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  to  “go  back  to  your 
stores  and  start  a  training  plan  that 
gets  your  salespeople  more  interested 
in  what  the  customer  wants.”  He 
pointed  out  that  some  department 
stores  really  display,  advertise,  and 
promote  small  appliances  aggressive¬ 
ly,  and  are  “selling  like  mad,  really 
moving  merchandise  in  volume,”  while 
others  do  a  half-hearted  job,  lose  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  let  tbeir  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  go  elsewhere. 

QUEST  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

IMPORTS,  trade-ins,  self-servicing  of 
toys  and  credit  selling  were  discussed 
at  a  session  presided  over  by  J.  J. 
Castellano  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Also  on  the  program  was  a  study  of 
private  label  programs  —  so  private, 
however,  that  there  was  no  report  back 
to  the  general  meeting. 

Fred  Schoeman,  director  of  foreign 
markets  of  Wieboldt’s,  said  that  profits 
on  imports  are  made  by  seeking  out 


the  unusual  and  different  merchan¬ 
dise,  both  in  prestige  items  and  in 
those  for  basic  stocks.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  using  imports  on  an  all 
year  basis,  instead  of  for  once-a-year 
import  events,  and  the  need  for  con 
sistent  coverage  of  foreign  markets. 

Schoeman  deplored  thoughtless  tall 
about  imports  causing  a  loss  of  Arneri 
can  jobs.  Our  exports,  he  said,  nov 
exceed  our  imports,  and  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  buy,  we  cannot  continue 
to  sell  abroad.  More  American  job 
will  be  lost  if  we  lose  our  export  mar| 
ket,  he  said,  than  if  we  go  on  import  j 
ing  as  we  do  now.  i 

A  store,  he  estimated,  can  do  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  its  volume  on  im¬ 
ports,  depending  upon  its  clientele.! 

But  he  warned  stores  against  going  _ 
abroad  for  cheap  merchandise.  “We- 
don’t  need  to  send  buyers  all  over  thi^ 
world  for  items  to  sell  at  a  dollar  andj 
bring  us  a  33  per  cent  markup,”  ht 
said. 

Trade-Ins.  Leading  the  discussion  o! 
trade-ins,  James  K.  Richards,  mer-l 
chandise  manager  of  Joske’s,  San  Am 
tonio,  said  that  taking  trade-ins  and 
going  into  the  used  appliance  business) 
can  spell  profits  as  well  as  more  bus! 
ness  in  new  appliances.  He  cited  the 
good  markup  on  reconditioned  appli  ' 
ances,  and  the  competitive  advantage 
in  selling  new  appliances  w'hen  on*' 
store  accepts  trade-ins  and  anotheil 
does  not.  He  pointed  to  the  heavy' 
saturation  for  some  types  of  applil 
ances,  and  saw  a  backlog  of  future) 
trade-ins  in  the  replacement  marketl 
ahead. 

The  potential  for  used  appliancesi 
is  great,  said  Richards,  but  the  trade-| 
ins  must  be  sold  profitably.  He  warned] 
against  doing  too  much  recondition-' 
ing  for  profit — against  painting  if  a 
steam  bath  will  make  the  appliance 
clean,  and  against  reconditioning  an 
appliance  that  is  better  junked. 

For  selling  used  appliances,  Rich¬ 
ards  recommended  running  classified, 
ads  daily.  He  suggested  warehouse 
stores,  basement  outlets,  and  truckload 
sales — one-shot  promotions  in  low  in¬ 
come  areas.  He  suggested  always 
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iln  recognition  of  its  outstanding  merchandising  unit 
I  featured  at  the  Point-of-Purchase  Advertising 
First  Annual  Merchandising  Awards 
■  Competition,  1960. 
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ONLY  MAONAVOX  GIVES  ITS  DEALERS  SO  MUCH  TO  SELOfa 

(lie 


Magnavox  Rerord  Player— Revolution¬ 
ary  new  concept  in  automatic  players. 
Jam-proof!  Fool-proof!  Less  than  l/IO  oz. 
tracking  pressure.  Treasured  records  and 


Biggest,  Clearest  Picture— superb  27" 
TV  with  separate  FM  radio.  27"  pictures 
are  nearly  half-again  as  large  as  today's 
23"  sets!  4-speaker  high  fidelity  sound  sys- 


diamond  stylus  last  a  lifetime  of  normal  tern.  Choice  of  styles  in  fine  woods.  Mag- 
use!  navox  TV  starts  at  onlv  $168. 


The  Imperial  ContiDental— a  stereo¬ 
phonic  high  fidelity  instrument  with  pow¬ 
erful  FM/AM  radio.  Two  15*  bass  speakers, 
two  1000-cycle  exponential  treble  horns 
for  superb  tone.  In  fine  woods — from 
$495.  Other  consoles  from  $139.50. 


The  Broadway  Stereo  Theatre  23"  I. 
of  13  beautiful  styles  in  the  inilu-i'l  IT 
largest,'  fastest-moving  line  of  corcfl 
home  entertainment  centers.  Choice  f 
23",  24"  or  27"  TV.  Magnavox  | 
Theatres  priced  from  $399.50. 


Carroll  D.  McMullin 
reveals  another  reason  why 
Magnavox  is  the  indnstry’s 
most  profitable  franchise! 


”  ..the  horse  trading  days  went  out  with  the 
horse  and  buggy  for  Magnavox  franchise 
holders,”  writes  Carroll  McMullin.  The  reason? 
Magnavox  carefully  limits  the  number  of 
dealers  in  each  market.  As  a  result,  there’s  no 
cutthroat  competition.  Magnavox  Dealers  sell 
at  full  markup— and  in  volume!  Actually,  top 
dealers  chalk  up  S  100,000  to  $2,000,000 
Magnavox  sales  annually  — all  at  list  price! 


1900... THE  GREATEST  SIXG 
TO  ME  WAS  BECOMING 
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MAVTAO 


1.  Magna  vox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  in  each  market. 


teasons  why 
V^agnavox  is 
he  industry's 
nost  profitable 
ranchise  on 
ny  basis  of 
omparison: 


The  top  Magnavox  Dealers  range  from  $100,000  to 
$2,000,000  at  full  list  and  full  profit. 

3.  Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up  to  20%  higher  than  competition. 

1.  Magnavox  guards  your  margins  against  discounters— no  vicious  price  cutting. 

-  Magnavox  list  prices— actual  selling  prices— are  from 

*  20%  to  SO*^®  lower  than  comparable  models  in  other  brands. 

6.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that  sells  in  volume. 

-  Product  superiority,  demonstrable  performance,  style 
selection  and  value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all  other 
brands  in  franchised  stores. 


RING  TO  HAPPEN 
AGNAVOX  FRANCHISED  DEALER” 


says  Carroll  I).  MrMullin,  past  prosi^lrni  of  NARDA  anj  owner  of  De  Veaux  Television  &  Appliances,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


There  are  still  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 

l\/laanavo: 

WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  DUALITY  TELEVISION 

The  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense.  Fort  iVayne,  Indiana. 
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running  a  box  in  the  store’s  regular 
appliance  ads,  and  always  having  a 
display  of  used  appliances  in  the  store, 
to  win  the  business  of  those  custom¬ 
ers  who  would  buy  new  appliances 
ordinarily,  but  who  could  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  used  merchandise  for  vacation 
cottages. 

Self-Service  Toys.  Turning  to  toys, 
Edward  A.  Moos,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gimbel’s,  Pittsburgh,  urged 
that  self-service  for  these  goods  should 
not  be  considered  as  primarily  an 
economy  move;  the  savings  are  not 
necessarily  immediate  or  dramatic. 
Self-service,  however,  can  be  much 
more  efficient,  can  encourage  impulse 
buying  and  browsing,  and  lead  to 
larger  sales.  It  encourages  take-withs, 
and  reduces  the  customer  annoyance 
of  waiting  for  service.  Over  half  the 
sales  of  toys,  he  has  found,  need  no 
salesperson’s  help — and  the  customer 
will  wait  for  a  check-out  more  patient¬ 
ly  than  for  a  salesperson. 

Where  there  is  self-service.  Moos 
explained,  the  enormous  seasonal 
training  job  in  toys  is  cut  down  to 
more  manageable  proportions;  there 
can  be  fewer,  more  mobile,  trained 
people  for  the  actual  selling,  plus 
others  to  record  the  sales.  To  avoid 
bottlenecks  at  the  check-out  counters, 
he  suggested  having  more  stations 
than  are  needed;  it  is  then  fairly 
simple  to  open  extra  stations  when  an 
unexpected  peak  develops. 

Displays,  said  Moos,  should  be  gon¬ 
dolas  with  tent-type  pegboard  for  dis¬ 
playing  the  merchandise.  Signing  and 
pricing  become  very  important,  and 
manufacturers  can  help  by  designing 
their  packaging  with  self-selection  in 
mind.  Selling  costs  in  his  store  have 
been  cut  materially,  but  not  dramati¬ 
cally  over  three  years,  he  reported  ( al¬ 
though  other  stores  may  consider  his 
reduction  of  35  per  cent  in  selling 
costs,  equivalent  to  two  per  cent  of 
sales,  decidedly  dramatic ! ) 

Credit  Sales.  Speaking  on  credit  sell¬ 
ing,  Allen  T.  Vollmer,  president  of 
Zollinger-Harned  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
reported  on  his  own  experience  to  the 


effect  that  only  one  type  of  credit  is 
needed  —  the  option  account  which 
makes  no  charge  for  payment  in  30 
days,  but  adds  a  service  charge  of 
IV2  per  cent  a  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  “Never  refer  to  it  as  inter¬ 
est.”  he  cautioned.  “It  is  a  service 
charge.”  In  his  store,  the  service 
charges  brought  the  credit  department 
from  the  liability  to  the  asset  category. 
If  customers  resist  the  service  charge, 
Vollmer  suggested  making  no  issue 
of  it;  they  can  go  to  a  bank  or  loan 
company  for  the  cash  if  they  choose; 
he  stresses  that  his  store  offers  the 
credit  as  a  convenience  to  the  custom¬ 
er,  and  not  because  it  is  in  the  money 
lending  business. 

For  big  ticket  items,  Vollmer  ad¬ 
vised  no  more  than  24  months;  on 
soft  goods,  a  period  of  six  to  10 
months  on  revolving  credit  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  stores  that  discussed 
credit  with  him  use  90-day  accounts, 
refunding  service  charges  if  the  ac¬ 
count  is  paid  earlier.  Others  make  no 
charge,  except  a  three-dollar  fee  when 
a  90-day  account  is  opened  for  the 
first  time.  Vollmer  offered  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  however,  that  one  single 
type  of  credit  is  less  confusing,  and 
reported  that  at  his  store  fewer  billers 
now  handle  more  accounts  and  a  high¬ 
er  credit  ratio  to  sales  than  before  the 
single  type  was  adopted. 

Private  Labels.  Although  the  group 
discussion  of  private  label  programs 
remained  unavailable  to  the  main 
body  of  delegates,  there  were  some 
questions  raised  at  the  open  meeting, 
and  discussed  under  Sig  Schlesinger’s 
leadership.  Schlesinger  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Purchasing  Corp.  A 
question  on  private  labels  for  bedding 
products  brought  out  divergent  views 
— one,  that  the  practice  is  not  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  major  distributors 
have  quality  control  programs  that 
make  private  labels  unproductive;  and 
the  other,  that  a  store  can  get  its  own 
label,  its  own  price,  and  its  own  speci¬ 
fications.  A  spokesman  (“I’m  Mr.  X”) 
for  a  store  that  features  private  label 
bedding  said  he  uses  two  makers,  gives 
them  his  specifications,  and  has  been 


dealing  with  them  for  10  to  15  years. 
The  store  has  no  policy  for  or  against 
switching  customers  from  one  brand 
to  another,  but  the  private  label  has 
grown  in  acceptance  and  the  store  has 
a  range  of  merchandise  of  each  im 
portant  type  with  its  own  name. 


LEISURE  LIVING 


SALES  POTENTIAL  in  people’sj 
leisure  activities  was  the  subject  of  the- 
session  led  by  Tbomas  P.  Duffy  ofl 
Jordan  Marsh.  The  topics  covered, 
were  boating,  garden  shops,  pet  shops,  i 
swimming  pools,  and  camping  equip- { 
ment.  All  of  these  fields,  said  Duffy,- 
offer  opportunities  in  the  millions,  if' 
stores  do  something  about  them. 

Hugh  L.  Ray,  supervisor  of  buying.. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  outlined  the| 
market  for  boating  and  the  manner" 
in  which  department  stores  can  get 
their  share  of  it.  He  recommended  a 
location  inside  the  store  (because  it  isj 
hard  to  care  for  boats  left  outside)^ 
and  a  not  too  wide  selection  for  thei 
customer  to  choose  from.  Fiberglass) 
boats  are  currently  best  to  handle,  he 
reported.  The  store  should  feature 
fishing  boat  of  to  10  horsepowei 
and  runabouts  of  40  horsepower,  ll 
must,  of  course,  have  accessories, 
that  it  can  display  and  price  complete 
rigs.  The  45  to  50  per  cent  markup 
on  the  accessories  looks  good,  too, 
alongside  the  markup  of  30  to  35  p« 
cent  ( and  sometimes  down  to  25 
cent  where  competition  is  chaotic)  01 
the  boat  itself.  “But  markup  is  ii 
dollars,”  Ray  added.  “Even  a  25 
cent  markup  comes  to  $375  on 
$1,500  sale.” 

With  the  average  ticket  running  t 
$1,200  to  $1,500,  practically  all  boal 
are  sold  on  credit.  The  salesman  must 
be  a  specialist  —  perhaps  a  boating 
enthusiast  recruited  from  among  the 
salesmen  in  the  store’s  other  big-ticket 
departments.  Trade-ins  are  a  must, 
said  Ray,  and  money  is  to  be  made 
on  the  resale.  Good  repair  service 
must  be  given,  either  in  the  store  it¬ 
self  with  people  the  outboard  manu- 
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Kroehler's  nationally  advertised  “Sterling"  #168, 
one  of  many  styles  featuring  their  “K-Lux”  dual- 
molded  cushions  of  urethane  foam  in  two  densi¬ 
ties  that  combine  for  perfect  comfort.  Cushion 
construction  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  below. 

"K-Lux"  is  a  trademark  of  Kroehler  Mfg.  Co. 


to  make  the  sale . , .  seit 


R  E  T  H  A 
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NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIVISION 

40  RECTOR  STREET.  NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 
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creates 

the  opulent  look 
in  easy-  care  foam 

with 

molded  urethane/ 


The  rich,  soft  look  of  down  is  beautifully  created  in  Kroehler's 
"K-Lux”  cushions,  available  now  in  most  of  their  lines. 

This  luxurious  cushion  is  a  full  6W’  deep  . .  .  and  a  delight  to  sit 
on.  A  firm  core  of  urethane  foam  provides  support  while  two  outer 
softer  layers  of  molded  urethane  make  the  cushion  soft  to  the  touch. 

This  unique  construction  has  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  down  but 
requires  less  care.  Weltlines  are  always  straight  and  trim.  The  cush¬ 
ion  never  needs  "fluffing".  And  fabrics  can  be  spot-cleaned  without 
affecting  the  foam  underneath. 

Urethane  foam  is  long-wearing,  too.  It’s  abrasion-resistant,  won’t 
disintegrate  and  holds  its  shape  well. 

All  of  the  plus-selling  features  of  urethane  foam  are  convincingly 
detailed  in  our  simple,  informative  booklets,  available  free  in  any 
quantity  you  need. 


* 

WRITE  FOR  .  .  .  these  fact- 
filled  booklets  that  help  sell 
more  urethane-upholstered 
furniture,  more  easily.  We’ll 
supply  a  convenient  order 
form  for  you  to  request 
quantities  of  the  booklets 
wanted  for  salespeople  and 
customers. 


KROEHLER 


AMERICAN  CARPET  INSTITUTE  re¬ 
ports  a  big  retail  response  to  the 
1961  edition  of  its  annual  newspaper 
supplement.  The  four-page  section  is 
designed  to  foster  local  citywide 
Carpet  Time  promotions.  Last  year  it 
helped  to  create  more  than  100  such 
events,  and  articles  and  photographs 
from  the  section  were  published  in 
200  newspapers.  The  1961  section 
contains  24  articles  and  19  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches.  This  is  one  of 
the  illustrations,  in  which  a  sketch 
of  a  room  setting  is  combined  with 
a  photograph  of  the  carpet.  Though 
these  illustrations  were  prepared  for 
editorial  use,  many  stores  have  re¬ 
quested  them  for  advertising  use. 


facturers  will  train,  or  through  an  out-  ters,  he  said,  as  compared  with  700  in 
^ider,  as  a  marine  dealer.  1956.  More  than  half  of  the  garden 

Comparing  the  department  store  centers  are  geared  to  sell  power  equip- 

with  marine  dealers  already  in  the  ment;  almost  half  of  them  do  in  ex¬ 
field,  Ray  pointed  out  that  the  store  cess  of  $100,000  a  year  volume, 

recognizes  merchandise  and  knows  Rehman  urged  retailers  to  set  goals 
how  to  handle  big-ticket  goods  from  for  themselves  in  the  expanding  gar- 

its  experience  in  other  departments.  den  equipment  and  supplies  field.  The 

Some  marine  dealers,  on  the  other  market,  he  said,  is  wide  open  for  new 

hand,  are  no  more  than  glorified  serv-  and  improved  products  and  for  better 

ice  stations.  selling  methods.  Department  stores 

The  department  store,  Ray  con-  enjoy  a  good  reputation  with  the  cus- 

tinued,  can  handle  boats  as  a  seasonal  tomer  and  are  fine  merchandisers;  if 

department;  the  marine  dealer  de-  they  go  into  the  field  and  give  their 

pends  upon  them  for  his  livelihood  salespeople  the  necessary  product 

and  often  finds  himself  unable  to  sur-  knowledge,  the  path  is  open  before 
vive  the  off  season.  One  pitfall  for  the  them, 
department  store,  however,  is  that  the 

credit  department  often  rejects  a  cus-  Pet  Departments.  From  gardens,  the 

tomer  who  has  been  accepted  for  other  discussion  turned  to  pets  and  their 

large  purchases  in  the  past,  simply  be-  needs,  a  department  which  was  dis- 

cause  the  boat  is  considered  a  luxury.  cussed  under  the  leadership  of  S.  L. 

On  the  whole,  the  same  basic  mer-  Meyers,  vice  president  of  Chicago 

chandising  principles  that  apply  else-  Bird  &  Cage  Co.  He  estimated  the  pet 

where  in  the  store  can  be  applied  with  supplies  and  equipment  market  at  $3 

success  to  boats  and  accessories.  billion,  but  said  very  few  department 

stores  are  yet  in  the  picture.  A  good. 
Garden  Market.  Turning  to  gardens,  aggressive  pet  department  can  rack  up 

John  Rehman,  national  sales  manager  from  1.5  to  almost  three  per  cent  of 

of  Jacobsen  Mfg.  Co.,  estimated  the  total  store  sales,  and  it  can  achieve 

garden  market  at  $4  billion  a  year,  $100  to  $150  per  square  foot, 

and  growing.  With  more  people  own-  To  get  into  the  pet  shop  operation, 
ing  their  homes  than  renting,  and  with  which  enjoys  a  markup  of  45  per  cent 

more  new  homes  every  year,  there  is  and  more,  a  store  needs  the  space  and 

a  constantly  expanding  need  for  equip-  someone  who  likes  to  work  with  ani- 

ment  and  supplies.  An  indication  of  mals.  This  person  need  not  be  a  high 

the  rapid  growth  in  this  area  is  that  priced  executive;  the  merchandising 

there  are  now  over  11,000  garden  cen-  can  be  supervised  by  someone  else,  so 
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long  as  the  person  in  the  shop  enjoy; 
pets.  If  neecssary,  jobbers  will  sen 
ice  the  department  for  the  store,  or 
local  distributors  will  train  the  depart, 
ment’s  personnel  in  handling,  for  ei 
ample,  tropical  fish.  Or  the  depart 
ment  can  be  set  up  on  a  vendor  cor, 
trolled  basis. 

Tbe  pet  department  needs  an  at 
traction  like  a  monkey,  a  honey  beat 
or  some  other  magnet  for  traffic.  Afte 
a  month  or  two,  someone  usually  buy- 
the  featured  pet,  and  the  deparlmeii 
can  purchase  some  other  charmer  t 
draw  customers.  It  should  not  over 
look  accessories,  however,  such  as  col 
lars  and  leashes.  “If  supermarkets  ca; 
merchandise  them,”  asked  Meyer?] 
“why  can’t  you?”  And,  he  added,  tb 
department  must  have  its  own  bud 
get  for  merchandise  and  advertising 
The  unsuccessful  pet  shops  in  depart 
ment  stores,  he  has  found,  are  usuall;' 
those  that  are  part  of  housewares  or 
sporting  goods  departments,  and  larV 
this  essential  degree  of  autonomy. 


Selling  Pools.  Another  area  of  fa>lj 
growth  canvassed  by  the  delegatr-l 
was  that  of  the  above-ground  swimi 
ming  pools.  Jack  E.  Koehler,  sale'l 
manager  of  Doughboy  Industries,  lei' 
the  discussion  of  this  least  known  anf" 
newest  fast-growth  item.  It  offer- 
stores  a  high  ticket  item  for  summerf 
selling,  but  the  swimming  pool  field  i> 
not  without  problems.  Koehler  ex 
pressed  confidence  in  the  departmen! 
store’s  ability  to  develop  the  necessary 
new  and  unique  approach  for  thi-j 
merchandise.  It  is  not,  he  emphasized 
a  part  of  a  toy  department,  nor  doe- 
it  belong  to  sporting  goods. 

Salespeople  need  thorough  know! 
edge  of  the  product.  People  need  ari'^ 
want  more  information,  and  it  should 
be  given  to  them  in  relation  to  pre 
vailing  codes  in  the  area. 

Camping  Families.  A  different  form 
of  leisure  activity  was  discussed  by 
the  group  led  by  L.  W.  Cousino,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Camping  Council  and  sale? 
manager  of  the'  Camping  Division. 
Hettrick  Mfg.  Co.  Cousino  spoke  of 
the  growing  family  interest  in  camping 
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r-Dryers  •  Refrigerators  •  Freezers 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CENTER, 
BENTON  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN 


Manufacturer  of  RCA  whirlpool  Automatic  Washers  •  Wringer  Washers  •  Dryers  •  W 


DOIUR 

SMILE 

It  belongs  to  the  boss . . .  your  boss  and  ours,  the  customer. 

When  she's  satisfied,  things  are  rosy;  when  she’s  not,  it 
shows  in  the  profit  column.  The  best  way  we  know  to  keep 
her  happy  is  to  make  sure  the  RCA  whirlpool  appliance 
she  buys  works  right  and  keeps  on  working  for  a  long  time. 

That’s  why  we  invest  more  than  $6,000,000  a  year  in  quality 
control  operations.  We  want  to  make  sure  she’s  satisfied 
with  the  styling,  design  and,  above  all,  the  performance  of 
the  RCA  WHIRLPOOL  appliance  you  sell  her.  That  satisfaction 
puts  a  smile  on  her  face ...  a  smile  that  looks  like  six  million 
dollars  ...  and  it  builds  a  steady  upward  movement  into 
your  sales  curve  and  ours.  That’s  why  we  say,  “Your  greatest 
asset  is  our  quality  performance!’’ 


out,  and  the  substantial  sales  that  it 
leads  to.  Camping  today,  he  explained, 
is  for  the  family  with  two  or  more 
children,  rather  than  for  two  or  three 
men  on  a  hunting  and  hshing  jaunt. 
The  number  of  campers,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  camper-days  a  year,  is  growing 
faster  than  the  number  of  vacation 
days — an  indication  of  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  this  activity. 

The  average  sale  to  a  family  about 
to  equip  itself  for  camping  is  about 
$200.  A  family  tent  sells  for  $75  to 
$135,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  sale.  Each  year,  moreover,  the 
family  spends  practically  another  $100 
lor  additional  equipment.  Although 
camping  is  an  inexpensive  vacation  in 
many  respects,  Cousino  said  that  it 
interests  people  with  better  than  aver¬ 
age  incomes;  about  one  camping 
family  in  eight  has  $10,000  a  year 
or  more. 

Cousino  urged  department  stores  to 
make  themselves  centers  of  camping 
information  for  their  areas;  to  sell 
books  on  camping;  to  list  the  camp 
grounds  within  a  200-mile  radius  and 
to  know  their  facilities,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  families  newly  attracted 
to  camping.  He  suggested  contacting 
recreation  directors  of  schools  and 
colleges,  offering  to  stage  Saturday 
shows  for  them,  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  camping  clubs  in  the  area. 

His  company  recommends  a  start- 
of -season  show,  which  it  calls  Tent-o- 
rama,  which  can  be  staged  in  the  store, 
in  a  parking  lot,  in  an  empty  lot,  or 
wherever  the  space  is  available.  With¬ 
in  the  department,  a  permanent  dis¬ 
play  of  at  least  one  tent  during  the 
season  is  an  opportunity  to  show  both 
tents  and  other  equipment.  If  the 
space  is  a  problem,  miniature  tents 
can  be  had. 

Department  stores  in  both  large 
and  small  cities,  said  Cousino,  have 
already  done  outstandingly  with  tents 
and  other  camping  equipment.  In  the 
tent  field,  with  early  buying  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts,  a  department  store  can 
be  competitive  with  the  large  mail 
order  firms  and  yet  have  a  markup  of 
33  to  40  per  cent.  Although  custom¬ 
ers  usually  wait  to  the  last  minute  to 


buy,  Cousino  urged  an  early  start  on 
the  store’s  promotions — it  makes  that 
store  headquarters  for  camping  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  public’s  mind. 


COLOR  TELEVISION 

RCA  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon  at 
which  W.  Walter  Watts,  group  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  corporation, 
was  a  featured  speaker.  Clint  A. 
Scheder,  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group, 
presided.  The  entire  session,  it  was 
announced,  was  being  recorded  by 
RCA,  and  LP  disks  of  the  proceedings 
would  be  mailed  to  all  who  attended. 

Television  viewing,  Walter  Watts 
reported,  has  been  at  its  height  in  the 
past  three  years,  and  in  the  evening 
hours  the  set  is  on  in  about  two  of 
every  three  television  homes.  Set  own¬ 
ership  is  near  saturation,  however, 
and  the  market  opportunities  are  con¬ 
centrated  on  second  sets  and  replace¬ 
ments  —  portables  and  table  models 
with  high  volume  but  low  margins.  To 
get  the  TV  business  “back  to  the 
profits  we  once  enjoyed,”  he  saw  “only 
one  correct  turning  on  the  road,  and 
that  is  to  color.” 

There  are  now  seven  companies 
making  color  sets.  They  account  for 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  TV 
business,  but  Watts  expects  the  figure 
to  reach  65  per  cent  by  the  year’s  end. 
Advertisers  who  use  color  are  now 
more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as 
they  were  five  years  ago;  interest 
shown  in  color  by  visitors  to  RCA’s 
exhibit  hall  in  New  York  has  multi¬ 
plied;  the  price  of  color  sets  has 
dropped  by  half  in  six  years;  the  price 
of  a  service  contract  on  a  color  set  is 
now  within  $10  of  the  price  for  black- 
and-white;  the  number  of  color  pro¬ 
grams  has  increased  tremendously,  not 
only  on  network  shows  but  also  on 
those  originating  with  local  stations. 
In  many  markets,  he  said,  the  viewer 
has  a  choice  of  color  programs  on 
several  channels. 

Service  Training.  From  the  store’s 
point  of  view.  Watts  mentioned  that 


RCA’s  distributors  run  free  color 
clinics  frequently,  at  which  they  trait, 
without  charge,  service  men  who  re¬ 
quest  it  —  “yours  or  anybody  else’s.” 

He  cited  also  the  fact  that  the  average 
color  sales  ticket  is  at  least  two  and  j 
half  times  greater  than  black-and- 
white,  and  that  color  sets  for  the  past 
three  years  have  been  sold  without 
liquidation  or  dumping,  and  with  high 
er  margins  and  greater  profitability. 

“In  these  days  of  tightening  com-’^^ 
petition,”  he  said,  “something  extra  I  Th 
has  to  come  through  that  sets  youirecei' 
clearly  and  uniquely  apart  in  the  pub-jvertis 
lie  image.  .  .  .  Now,  as  the  color  band  in  wl 
wagon  starts  to  roll,  you  have  the  op-;publ* 
portunity  to  link  yourselves  with  thfs  that  1 
public  as  the  color  center  for  youi  an  or 
community.  Nobody  has  the  tremen  staff 
dous  resources  that  are  at  your  com :  to  ga 
mand.”  Citing  the  results  achieved  b\  to  pr 
stores  that  had  run  aggressive  colorj 
TV  promotions,  he  urged  other  de 
partment  stores  to  do  the  same. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  tbi 
floor.  Watts  said  he  did  not  expect  ? 
color  ever  to  come  down  to  the  prkv 
of  black-and-white  TV,  any  more  tha^nally 
color  film  is  likely  to  come  down  t<i 
black-and-white  levels.  There  is  a  dif  ' 
ference  in  value,  he  pointed  out.  Askei 
if  replacement  units  for  black-and  _  ** 
white  cabinets  would  be  available,  bt 
said  there  was  little  demand  for  these 
but  that  some  portables  would  prob 
ably  fit  some  consoles.  He  suggeste 
trade-ins  as  a  better  answer.  In  area-  * 

where  the  local  broadcasting  statioi'  P™' 

^  T 

has  trouble  transmitting  a  good  coloi 

deal 


'NeM 


chan 

dyei 

alter 

(Ru 


signal,  his  company  stands  ready  tr 
help;  this  is  not,  however,  a  geneia' 
problem,  he  said.  j 

For  its  final  session,  under  Roberl 
Warner’s  chairmanship,  the  Horn- 
Furnishings  Conference  went  int>, 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  coffee 
break  phase.  Merchandise  manager- 
divided  themselves  into  groups,  eacH 
comprising  non-competitive  stores  o'; 
similar  size  and  type,  for  private,  un  i 
reported,  informal  gab  fests  on  suck 
subjects  as  branch  problems,  buyer 
development,  cost  cutting,  turnover.! 
success  stories  and  the  reduction  o!: 
returns.  [ 
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Legal  Briefs 

James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


ty. 

I  FTC  Extends  Filing  Deadline  for  Questionnaire 

orn* 

xtral  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  given  stores  which 
youj  received  a  recent  questionnaire  concerning  vendor-paid  ad- 
3ub-j  vertising  and  promotional  allowances,  an  additional  30  days 
jnd '  in  which  to  file  the  information  requested.  Despite  the  recent 
op;  public  pronouncement  by  FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
thrlthat  the  Commission’s  interrogatories  could  be  compiled  by 
roui  an  ordinary  bookkeeper  in  a  day  and  a  half,  tbe  Commission 
oen  I  staff  apparently  thought  the  additional  time  would  be  needed 
om|  to  gather,  assemble  and  sift  the  tomes  of  material  necessary 
1  b\)  to  provide  responsive  answers. 

Fur  Labeling  Act  Rules  Announced 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  announced  several 
significant  changes  in  the  rules  issued  under  the  Fur  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling  Act,  to  become  effective  May  14.  Some  rep¬ 
resent  a  substantial  revision  of  those  which  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  last  fall.  Adopted  as  originally  proposed 
(Stores,  December  1960)  is  a  revised  Rule  12  permitting 
the  use  of  abbreviations  on  labels  in  specifying  the  fur's 
country  of  origin.  Also  finalized  without  change  is  an  amend¬ 
ed  Rule  19  requiring  that  where  the  color  of  a  fur  has  been 
changed  |  other  than  by  pointing,  bleaching,  dyeing  or  tip 
dyeing  | ,  such  fact  must  be  indicated  by  the  words  “color 
altered”  or  “color  added.”  A  third  rule  adopted  as  proposed 
(Rule  39)  raises  from  $5  to  $7  the  maximum  manufactur¬ 
er’s  selling  price  of  a  fur  which  may  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Fur  Act. 

The  Commission  drastically  revised  Proposed  Rule  34 
dealing  with  manufacturer’s  “guaranties.”  The  Fur  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  retailer  who  receives  a  “guaranty  in  good  faith” 
from  his  resource  shall  not  be  guilty  of  misbranding  under 
the  law.  Originally  the  Commission  would  have,  in  effect, 
invalidated  the  protection  the  manufacturer’s  guaranty  ac¬ 
cords  the  retailer  if  (a)  the  retailer  does  not  examine  the 
label,  (b)  the  fur  is  unlabeled  or  the  label  does  not  contain 
the  required  information,  (c)  the  label  is  not  correct  upon 
its  face  or  discloses  the  information  in  an  improper  manner. 
Moreover,  the  burden  of  proving  “good  faith”  in  receiving 
the  guaranty  would  be  imposed  on  the  retailer.  But  as  final¬ 
ly  revised.  Rule  34  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  appears 
in  the  original  rules  except  that  the  italicized  portion  has 

been  omitted:  “ _ If  a  person  subject  to  . .  .  the  Act . . .  finds 

or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  fur  product  is  mis¬ 
branded  he  shall  correct  the  label  or  replace  same  with  a 


substitute  containing  the  required  information  ...”  A  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  guaranties  received  in  “good  faith”  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  new  Rule  48  ( a ) :  “A  guaranty  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  received  in  ‘good  faith’  .  .  .  un¬ 
less  the  recipient  of  such  guaranty  shall  have  examined  the 
. . .  label  [or]  if  the  recipient  of  the  guarantee  has  knowledge 
that  the  fur  guaranteed  is  misbranded  ...”  A  fair  reading 
of  this  new  provision  would  appear  to  preserve  the  protection 
that  the  guaranty  affords  the  retailer  provided  (a)  he  has 
no  affirmative  knowledge  that  the  fur  label  is  incorrect  and 
(b)  examines  the  label. 

President  Announces  Tax  Proposals 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  his  first  tax  message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Highlights:  (1)  Business  would  receive  an  invest¬ 
ment  tax  incentive  in  the  form  of  specified  tax  credits  on 
all  new  plant  and  equipment  investment.  (2)  Withholding 
at  a  20  per  cent  rate  would  be  required  on  corporate  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest.  ( 3 )  The  4  per  cent  dividend  credit  as 
well  as  the  $50  dividend  exclusion  would  be  repealed.  (  4) 
Deductions  for  certain  types  of  business  entertainment  would 
be  disallowed  in  full.  Limits  would  be  placed  on  the  deducti¬ 
bility  of  business  gifts,  combined  business-vacation  trips, 
etc.  ( 5 )  All  earnings  of  cooperatives  reflecting  business  op¬ 
erations  would  be  taxable  either  to  the  cooperative  or  its 
patrons.  (6)  Taxpayers  would  be  assigned  permanent  ac¬ 
count  numbers  for  use  in  filing  all  tax  and  information  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  numbers  will  assist 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  further  implementation 
of  its  automatic  data  processing  program.  (7)  Revenue 
agents  will  accelerate  their  audit  of  inventories  both  as  to 
quantities  and  price.  Up  to  now,  examiners  have  paid  little 
attention  to  inventory  valuations  because  of  the  problem 
involved  in  verifying  quantities.  (8)  Gains  on  sale  of  de¬ 
preciable  business  property  would  be  taxed  at  regular  tax 
rates  (instead  of  capital  gain  rates)  to  the  extent  of  de¬ 
preciation  previously  taken.  On  this  basis,  only  the  excess 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  asset  over  the  original  cost  would 
be  subject  to  capital  gains  tax. 

“This,”  the  President  said,  “is  but  a  first,  thorough,  urgent 
step  along  the  road  to  constructive  tax  reform.”  The  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  described  as  “tax  tighteners,  and  some 
sweetening  too.” 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  President’s  Proposals  begin 
this  month. 
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The  Committees  of  the  NRMA,  1961 
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The  highly  developed  committee  system  of  the  NRMA  is  the  means  by  which  Associa¬ 
tion  activities  are  geared  to  store  needs  and  guided  accurately  by  current  store  experi¬ 
ence.  To  be  a  member  of  one  of  these  committees  is  to  place  one's  knowledge  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  one's  time  at  the  service  of  the  retail  trade.  More  than  400 
men  and  women  have  accepted  committee  assignments  this  year. 
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Awards 

Chairman:  A.  W.  HUGHES 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  Jr.,  Dean 

School  of  Retailing 

New  York  University,  New  York 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY,  President  and  Treasurer 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

DAVID  E.  AAOESER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  AAass. 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  President 

R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Careers  in  Retailing 


Chairman:  L.  L.  HALVERSEN,  President 
Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Director  of  Personnel 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  BEATTIE,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
J.  L.  Coker  &  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

DR.  J.  D.  BUTTERWORTH 
Head  of  Marketing  Department 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

ALLAN  B.  COLLIS,  President 

Allan  B.  Collis,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Can. 

JACK  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Director 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York 

DR.  CHAS.  M.  EDWARDS,  Jr.,  Dean 

School  of  Retailing 

New  York  University,  New  York 

DR.  ROBERT  D.  ENTENBERG,  Professor  of  Retailing 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  KAREN  R.  GILLESPIE,  Professor  of  Retailing 

School  of  Retailing 

New  York  University,  New  York 

LESTER  GREENBERG,  President 

Hcvris  &  Frank,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


J.  PAUL  GRAHAM 

Head  of  Retail  Business  Department 
Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  WHITNEY  W.  HALEY,  Acting  Director 
Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISS  EDWINA  HOGADONE 
Director,  School  of  Retailing 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  KENNEDY,  Personnel  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MICHAEL  KRAWCHUK,  Personnel  Director 
Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOSE  LEIBOWITZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Mose  Leibowitz,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 

ALBERT  I.  LEVINSON 
Personnel  and  Training  Director 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEMSROTT,  President 
Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Vice  President  of  Personnd 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

STANLEY  L.  SOKOLIK,  Training  Director 
Federal  Dept.  Stores,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DOROTHY  E.  THOMAS,  Director 
Dorothy  E.  Thomas  School  of  Retailing 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  BEHRENS  ULRICH 

Chairman,  Department  of  Merchandising 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia,  Po 
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WILLIAM  J.  WALLACE 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  C. 
Darms 

E.  WII 


DR.  JOHN  W.  WINGATE,  The  Baruch  School  *'*’**’' 
City  College  of  New  York,  New  York  JOE  F 

Joe  F< 


THEODORE  LEVITE 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MRS.  LOUISE  MATHEWS 

Street's  Ready-to-Wear,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

LOUIS  G.  MELCHIOR,  Director  of  Personnel 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  W.  MORGAN,  President 
John  Morgan  &  Associates,  Inc., 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

LEONARD  NADEL,  Vice  President 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

MRS.  MORRIS  ROSENBAUM 

Executive  Vice  President 

Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 

RICHARD  SCHLESINGER 

Vice  President-Advertising 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HARRY  D.  SCHMIDT 

General  Merchandise  Manager 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

GEORGE  A.  scon.  President 
Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Chairman:  F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

DONALD  A.  FOWLER 

Vice  President-General  Manager 

Porteous  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

LEON  L.  HALVERSEN,  President 
Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SOL  KANN,  President 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD,  President  and  Treasurer 
D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Me. 

SAM  P.  McRAE,  President 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Convention  and  Banquet 

Chairman:  JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 
President  and  General  Manager 
Goldsmith's,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL,  President 

George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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LESTER  M.  JACOBS,  President 
The  Gorton  Coy,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH,  Vice  President 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

elOSGE  A.  OLDHAM 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  President 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

Downtown  Development 


^Chairman:  R.  A.  PATERSON 
President  and  General  Manager 
•  Spckane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


:  JULIAN  J.  ARESTY,  Executive  Vice  President 
is.  P.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mo. 

>nntl 


rR.  M.  BEALL,  President 
ISeall's,  Inc.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

|alvin  benjamin 

\Keichandise  Manager  and  Treasurer 
[“  --iamin's,  Salisbury,  Md. 


I  LAWRENCE  N.  BENNETT,  President 
Bennett's,  Galion,  O. 

!R.  L.  BOYCE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Murphy-Gamble,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can. 

SIDNEY  BUTTERFIELD,  President 
Smith  &  Butterfield,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Pfl. 


M.  A.  CONDON,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President 
James  F.  Condon  &  Sons,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Ia.  C.  DARMSTAETTER,  President 
'Oormstoetter's,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


{E.  WILLARD  DENNIS,  Director 
I  I  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

•  JOE  FELLER,  President 

(Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can. 


I  JOHN  FOLEY,  President 
'Herpolsheimer's  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  KARL  GERTSENBERG,  Director  of  Area  Research 
Federated  Department  Stores,  New  York 

(A.  M.  GOLDSTEIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Tex. 

I  MORTON  N.  GONDELMAN,  President 
Morton's,  Boston,  Mass. 


JAMES  B.  KEITH,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ivey's  of  Orlando,  Orlando,  Fla. 

JOHN  P.  KENNEDY,  President 
Kennedy  Brothers,  Inc.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

ABE  KIRSHENBAUM,  President 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn. 

SOL  KOHN,  Jr.,  President 

Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

R.  B.  LANGENWALTER,  Owner 

Reno  Implement  &  Hardware,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

MYRON  C.  LAW 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

BERNARD  LITVAK,  President 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HENRY  S.  LOEB,  President 
Alex  Loeb,  Inc.,  Meridan,  Miss. 

IRVING  MAY,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

SIMON  B.  MAZO 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
The  Smart  Shop,  Inc.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BEN  PROJAN,  President 
Hanny's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

HAROLD  M.  PULSIFER,  Vice  President 
Roshek  Brothers  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  President 

Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

J.  W.  SCARBROUGH,  Jr.,  President 
E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin,  Tex. 

ARNOLD  I.  SHAPIRO,  President 
The  Globe  Store,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

BEN  SHAPIRO,  Board  Chairman 
Ben  Synder,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JOHN  W.  SHELDON,  President 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

BEN  R.  SOLNICK,  President  and  General  Manager 
The  Hollywood,  Inc.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

AL  H.  WINEMAN,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Wineman's  Dept.  Store,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

FOSTER  WINTER,  Vice  President 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

OHREN  SMULIAN 

President  and  General  Manager 

Froug's,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

KARL  G.  HUDSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
Hudson-Belk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Economy  in  Government 


Chairman:  LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
President 

Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DUDLEY  BECK,  Manager— Department  Store 
Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Anchorage,  Alaska 


H.  N.  BISHOP,  President 
Bishop  Co.,  Park  Rapids,  Minn. 


RUSSELL  J.  CHARLES,  Executive  Vice  President 
Bowman's  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


PHIL  N.  COHAN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Braunstein's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


LOUIS  C.  HANO,  Jr.,  President 
Yards,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


M.  B.  HERBST,  Treasurer-Controller 
Herbst  Department  Store,  Pargo,  N.  D. 

WILBUR  S.  JONES,  President 
Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

ERVIN  JACKSON,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ivey's  of  Asheville,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

DAN  A.  MARSHALL,  Manager 
The  Smart  Shop,  Camden,  S.  C. 

J.  H.  MAHHEWS,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Matthews-Belk  Company,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  QUICK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
The  M.  B.  Thrasher  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 

Phelps  Dodge  Mercantile  Co.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 


BENJAMIN  B.  GORDON,  President 
Marks  Isaacs  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

JACK  A.  GORDON,  Owner 
Hanna's,  Newport  News,  Va. 

VINSON  W.  GRAD,  Treasurer 

Grad's  Specialty  Shop,  Inc.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

ALVIN  H.  GREIF,  Executive  Vice  President 
I  Snyder  and  Berman,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

HOWARD  GRIMES 

p  President  and  General  Manager 
Knapp  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

PAUL  M.  HAMMAKER,  President 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

'  RUSS  B.  HART,  President 
Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

DONALD  W.  HAYDEN,  Vico  President 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

EDWIN  HYDE,  President 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MILTON  I.  STIEFEL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kan. 

SAM  STRAUSS,  President 

Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

H.  M.  TURNER,  Vice  President 
Turner's,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

RICHARD  VANDENBERG,  Jr.,  General  Manager 
Johnson's,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

ABE  M.  WEINER,  Manager 
Weiner's,  Portland,  Ore. 

JULIUS  M.  WESTHEIMER,  Executive  Vice  President 
Brager  Gutman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  B.  WHEELER,  Executive  Vice  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MELVIN  H.  WIDERMANN,  President 
Rosenthal's,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  WIEDEMANN 

General  Merchandise  Manager 

The  Purcell  Company,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Employee  Relations 

Choirman:  FRED  C.  FISCHER 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Macy's  New  York,  New  York 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President-Store  Manage 
The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CHARLES  H.  ARMSTRONG 

Executive  Vice  President 

R.  J.  Goerke  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL 

Director  of  Personnel— Industrial  Relations 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K.  WADE  BENNEH 

Sr.  Vice  President  for  Personnel 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOEL  A.  BRAUNFELD,  Partner 
Braun's  Stores,  Georgetown,  Del. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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VINCENT  P.  BRENNAN,  Vice  President 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

WILLIAM  R.  CARROLL 
Director  of  Personnel  Services 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS,  Vice  President 
Broodwoy-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ANTHONY  D.  EASTMAN 

Vice  President  and  Personnel  Director 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

FRED  ENGLUND,  Corporate  Personnel  Director 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  L.  FIELD,  Employee  Relations  Manager 
Federated  Dept.  Stores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SYDNEY  FREEDMAN,  Treasurer 
Wertheimer  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

LEWIS  M.  GILL,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDWARD  F.  HARRIGAN,  Vice  President 
F.  W.  Wool  worth  Co.,  New  York 

BEN  KREIGER 

Benlee's,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

E.  MAURICE  LABOVITZ,  President 
Maurice's,  Duluth,  Minn. 

VAL  LINDNER,  General  Operative  Superintendent 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THOMAS  Q.  McGEE,  President  and  Treasurer 
The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Company,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

DAVID  McMULLIN 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM,  Employee  Relations  Director 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MAX  J.  MILLER,  Director  of  Labor  Relations 
Lerner  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  D.  MULLHOLAND,  Personnel  Director 
Brager-Gutman's,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH,  Vice  President 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  NEELY 

National  Employee  Relations  Director 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  V.  NEWBERRY,  Vice  President 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

LEONARD  NADEL 

Vice  President  and  Personnel  Director 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  A.  PARRISH,  Manager 
Stephen-Richard  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  B.  POHER,  Vice  President 
Burdine's,  Miami,  Fla. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Executive  Vice  President 
John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


SAMUEL  ROBB,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEO  M.  RODGERS,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Kerr's,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

BERT  J.  SAPERSTONE,  President 
Burton's  Fashions,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  Jr. 

Vice  President  and  Secretary 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  President 
Zoilinger-Harned  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 

MILTON  YEILDING,  Executive  Vice  President 
Yeilding's,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Finance 


Chairman:  GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  II,  President 
L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

RICHARD  P.  DUNN 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  E.  NELSON,  President 

J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 


Foreign  Trade 


i 


chairman:  JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

Executive  Vice  President 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

ALEXIS  BENIOFF,  Executive  Vice  President 
BeniofF's,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  Jr.,  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLYDE  F.  BRESEE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 

CORNELIUS  J.  BYRNE 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  L.  EASTABROOKS,  General  Manager 
A  &  B  Commercial  Co.,  Kahulli,  Maui,  Hawaii 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  C.  HERAPER,  Import  Manager 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard's,  Alberquerque,  N.  M. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  President 
Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HARRY  L.  MARKS,  President  | 

The  James  Cutlery  Corporation,  Norwood,  Mou 

J.  BARTLETT  MORGAN,  President 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Cos. 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 

Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  President 
Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  Tex. 


KARL  I 
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LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON 

Vice  President,  Import  Operations 

Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York 

FRED  S.  SCHOEMAN,  Managing  Director 
Wieboldt  International,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  J.  SEKIN,  Import  Manager 
Neiman-Marcus  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

H.  G.  SELFRIDGE,  Quality  Control  Manager 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  New  York 

ANDREW  J.  THOMSON 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  WENDEL,  President 
Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Government  Affairs 


SAM 
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Chairman:  EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  Jr.,  President 
Southern  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

AL  J.  ADAMS,  President 

Gray,  Reid,  Wright  Company,  Reno,  Nev, 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 
Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Vo. 

DUDLEY  BECK,  Store  Manager 

Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

HAROLD  S.  BLACKMAN,  Merchandising  Dept. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

FRANK  J.  BRADLEY.  President 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York 

JOSEPH  E.  CHASTAIN,  President 
Lintz  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

PHIL  COHAN 

Braunstein's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

W.  E.  COLLINS 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Hemphill  Wells  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

WALTER  A.  CROW,  Corporate  Secretary 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  DAVIDSON,  Executive  Vice  President 
Boutell's,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

MORTIMER  GOLDSMITH,  Controller 
Levy  Bros.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SIDNEY  S.  GOOD,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
L.  S.  Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Inc.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
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PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ivty-Keith  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


JAAAES  S.  SCHRAAAM,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa 


Mot, 

Con. 

Lo. 


LEON  L.  HALVERSEN,  President 

Ktith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


pKARl  G.  HUDSON,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
^  Hudson-Belk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

r  ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  General  Manager 
liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

i  STANLEY  E.  KING,  President 
King's,  Boise,  Idaho 

max  LEVINE,  President 
'  Foley's,  Houston,  Tex. 

HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER,  General  Manager 
Fantle  Bros.  Co.,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

BARNEY  MAGRAM,  President 
The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

-LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  President 
’  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  T.  MARTIN,  Owner 
Marlins,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

SAM  P.  McRAE,  President 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

MURRAY  MENDELSOHN,  President 
*  Mendelsohn's  Luggage  Shop,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

^  HOWARD  O.  MERRIMAN,  Treasurer 
_  Seiller's,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

;  RICHARD  L.  MOORE,  Jr.,  President 

Flovemon's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY,  President 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

j  :  LAWSON  NEEL,  Executive  Vice  President 
Neel's,  Thomasville,  Georgia 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 

ska  President  and  General  Manager 

Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

ANDREW  PARKER,  President 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

j  R.  A.  PATERSON,  President  and  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

GERALD  PAUL,  President 

Paul  Harris  Apparel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  C.  W.  PEEBLES,  President 
W.  S.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lawrenceville,  Va. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FRED  S.  PORTER,  Jr.,  General  Manager 
Porter's  of  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

ELMER  E.  PROCTOR,  Manager-Director 
Metosco,  Inc.  (Allied  Stores),  New  York 

GEORGE  A.  scon 

President  and  General  Manager 

Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President 

Wilson  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

■  HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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GEORGE  S.  SMITH,  Partner 
Jane  Smith,  Westfield,  N.  J, 

NEIL  SMITH,  President 
Roth  Bros.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Vice  President 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

OHREN  SMULIAN,  President 
Froug's,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  O.  TUREK,  Director  Governmental  Affairs 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JACK  M.  WEISS,  President 

Gus  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT 

Assistant  Secretary  Corporate  Legal  Department 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MILTON  YEILDING,  Executive  Vice  President 
Yeilding's,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MICHAEL  B.  HERBST,  Treasurer-Controller 
Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Sr.  Vice  President 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Insurance  Trust 


Chairman:  HERMAN  SPAR,  Treasurer-Controller 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

CLARENCE  BARTLETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  HUMPREYS 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Bonwit  Teller,  New  York 

A.  H.  KINDLER,  Treasurer  and  Controller 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

BARNEY  MAGRAM,  President 
The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 


International  Division 

Chairman;  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
Arebec  Corp.,  New  York 

H.  G.  AGUINALDO 

Aguinaldo's  Echague,  Manila,  Phillippines 

REGINALD  H.  BIGGS.  President 

The  White  House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DR.  ALDO  BORLEHI.  President 
La  Rinascente,  S.  P.  A.,  Milan,  Italy 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Belk  Bros.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BEN  DUNNE,  President 

Dunnes  Stores  Limited,  Cork,  Ireland 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 

Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAX  HEILBRONN 

Vice  Chairman  Directeur  General 

Galeries  Lafayette,  Paris,  France 

EDWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vice  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York 

N.  H.  HERBER,  President 

Greatermans  Stores  Ltd..  Johannesburg.  S.  Africa 

JOHN  F.  HERMSEN 

General  Manager  Mercantile  Division 

Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

THEO  HIERONIMI 

Handelsstatte  Mauritius  GbH.  Cologne,  Germany 

KISH  S.  JHAVERI,  Partner 

Jhaveri  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India 

JOSEPH  P.  KASPER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York 

ERICH  KASTNER 

Alpenlandkaufhaus  Kastner  &  Ohter 
Graz,  Austria 

ALEXANDER  LOFTHOUSE,  President 
The  Island  Shop,  Inc.,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

EDWARD  S.  MARCUS.  Executive  Vice  President 
Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Director 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  and  General  Manager 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

JOSE  FERNANDO  SOUZA,  General  Manager 
Viana  Y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

E.  C.  SULLIVAN,  President 

Wolff  &  Marx,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  H.  TOLLEY.  Chairman  of  Directors 

The  Myer  Emporium  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia 

B.  E.  WOODHAMS,  Managing  Director 

H.  &  J.  Court  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand 


Nominations 


Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  President 

Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


W.  EARL  MILLER  | 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager  | 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

I 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President  j 

Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo.  1 

R.  A.  PATERSON  | 

President  and  General  Manager 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Company,  Spokane,  Wash.  | 


Public  Relations 


Choirman:  JOHN  BLUM,  Senior  Vice  President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 

DAVID  ARONS 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  Publicity  Director 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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CHARLES  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Vice  President 
R.  J.  Goerke,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  President 

Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

TED  BUSHMAN,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Zions  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL,  President 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

RUSSELL  D.  COLE,  Manager-Partner 
Cole's,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

MERL  DOUGLAS,  Public  Relations  Director 
Sears,  Rosbuck  &  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  W.  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Manoger 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York 

LEN  EGOL,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  New  York 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  Jr. 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  DAWSON  FISHER,  Publicity  Director 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ABBOT  GOMBERG,  Sales  Promotion  Director 
LaSalle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  Ohio 

E.  LAURENCE  GOODMAN 

Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

Stern  Brothers,  New  York 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
J.  Fred  Johnson  Company,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

PAUL  J.  GREELEY,  Executive  Manager 
Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

HAROLD  F.  HAENER 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Promotion  Director 
Macy's,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ROBERT  A.  HEINZ,  Publicity  Director 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
lone  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  J.  McUUGHLIN 
Sales  Promotion  Manager 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  LEWIS  POSEN,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIDNEY  REISAAAN,  President 

D.  M.  Read  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

H.  C.  RICHARDSON 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
L  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RUSSELL  RIGGIN,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
The  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

VITO  N.  ROMANS,  Executive  Director 
Downtown  Long  Beach  Associates 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

HARRY  ROOKE,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Leonard's  Department  Store,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


WILLIAM  S.  RUBEN,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh,  Miami,  Fla. 

SAM  SEALFON,  President 
Sealfon's,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President 
Wilson's  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY 
Director,  Consumer  Relations 
Gimbels,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O.  WILLIAM  SPOOR 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  Publicity  Director 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WALTER  C.  STRAUS,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

MARTIN  STUART,  Public  Relations  Director 
Bamberger's,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ARTHUR  H.  TRUITT,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
The  M.  O'Neil  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

PAUL  WALKER,  President 
Richard's,  Miami,  Fla. 

ALAN  A.  WELLS,  Publicity  Director 
Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  T.  WHITE 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

MRS.  MARI  YERIAN,  Publicity  Director 
Lazarus,  Columbus,  Ohio 

IRVING  J.  ZIPIN 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

Retail  Research  Institute 


Chairman:  ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

President  &  General  Manager 

Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary:  ALFRED  EISENPREIS 

Director  of  Research 

Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

Treasurer:  PAUL  THOMPSON 
Manager,  Methods  &  Procedures 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Board  of  Directors 

STUART  W.  CLEVELAND,  President  &  Treasurer 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 

A.  H.  DANIELS,  President 
Burdine's,  Miami,  Fla. 

MARTIN  G.  KLEINMAN,  Supt.  Materials  Handling 
Gimbels,  New  York 

HERBERT  LANDSMAN,  Operating  Vice  President 
Federated  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

HARRY  MARGULES,  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  ROBERT  McBRIER,  Vice  President,  Finance 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  EARL  MILLER 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CHARLES  NAUMANN,  Credit  Sales  Manager 
Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President  &  Treasurer 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Advisory  Committee 

J.  E.  CALDWELL,  Controller 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WILLIAM  DARROW,  Vice  President 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  New  York 

OAKLEY  S.  EVANS 

Director  of  Planning  &  Research 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York 

ROLAND  KOLMAN,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
May  Dept.  Stores,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHESTER  M.  LEOPOLD,  Vice  President 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

GORDON  MacMILLAN,  Research  Director 
Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York 
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MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  oi 
Retailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busineu 
Administration,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEONARD  NADEL 

Vice  President  &  Personnel  Director 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  F.  O'NEIL 

Sr.  Vice  President  for  Operations 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 

R.  M.  SEYFARTH 

Director  Research  &  Development 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Taxation 


Chairman:  JOHN  F.  WOOD,  Assistant  Comptroller 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSON 

Vice  President  and  Comptroller 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

GEORGE  ANDERTEN,  Secretary 
Steinbach  Company,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

FRANKLIN  F.  BRUDER 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

ROBERT  L.  BUONOCORE,  Treasurer 
Genung's,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

RALPH  W.  BUnON,  Secretary 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

HARRIS  COHEN,  Controller  and  Treasurer 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  A.  DENNY,  Jr. 

Spalding,  Sibley,  Troutman,  Meadow  &  Smith 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

NATHAN  DREIZEN,  Tax  AHorney 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 

HARRY  R.  EDWARDS 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  New  York 

FRANK  GEIGER,  Assistant  Controller 
Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Salem,  Ore. 

JOHN  I.  GOTLINGER,  Vice  President-Controller 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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H.  H.  HAMMOND,  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer 
John  Breuner  Campany,  Oakland,  Calif. 


ClINTON  F.  HERBY 

Operating  Vice  President-Taxes 

Federated  Department  Stares,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


!  WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 

I'  D.  R.  JORGENSEN,  Directar  af  Taxes 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

ROLAND  H.  KOLMAN 
Vice  President-Corporate  Secretary 
'  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


G.  R.  KOST,  Controller 
'  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 


1  HENRY  T.  LARZELERE,  President 
The  J.  F.  Sample  Company,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

BENJAMIN  LASSER,  Tax  Manager 
Lerner  Shops,  New  York 

lar  ol|  W.  E.  MARSHALL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
sifieu,  W.  C.  Stripling  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

j  KENNETH  J.  McCARTHY,  Controller 
r  Younkers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


I  GILBERT  J.  C.  McCurdy,  President 
|;  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

!  FRANCIS  L.  MOYUN,  Owner 
[  F.  L.  Moylon  Company,  Agono,  Guam 

L  JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
j.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  LOUIS  ROSEN,  Assistant  Treasurer 
[  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

[  MORTON  ROSENKRANZ,  Controller 

I  French  Novelty,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

WKi 

I  JOSEPH  SAWYER,  Controller's  Representative 
rolletl-  Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York 

i  HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER,  Treasurer 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

i 

;  JOHN  H.  SCHNEIDER 
Assistant  Controller,  Tax  and  Insurance  Dept. 
Montgomery  Word  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HERMAN  SPAR,  Treasurer 
Soks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  WILLIAM  TALIAFERRO,  Vice  President-Treasurer 
'  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

I  Taylor  &  Winokur,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

'  ROY  T.  TRAVERS,  Controller 
I  Biedermon  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

f  GEORGE  TROUTT,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
I  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 

R.  G.  VANDEMARK,  Treasurer 
th  i  Clelond  Simpson  Co.,  Scranton,  Po. 

I  FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Treasurer 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  ltd..  New  Orleans,  Lo. 

I  Technical 


er 


Chairman:  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 
l  Director,  Mocy's  Bureau  of  Standards 
I  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 


R.  E.  DROLLINGER,  Partner  and  Manager 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. 

P.  J.  FYNN,  Director  Research  Laboratory 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 

Professor  of  Textile  Technology 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROBERT  N.  PRENTISS 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Manager 

New  York  Textile  Laboratory,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 

Co.,  New  York 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 

JEAN  C.  ZEHNER,  Director  of  the  Testing  Bureau 
Kaufmann's  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Transportation 

'  .  .  .  <  ^  ■  3 

Chairman:  ROBERT  E.  VANTINE,  Traffic  Manager 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

Vice  Chairman:  MYRON  ENGELSHER 
Traffic  Manager 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

GEORGE  W.  ALBERTSON,  General  Traffic  Manager 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LEONARD  H.  BORMAN,  Traffic  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  Jr.,  Traffic  Manager 
Desmond's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHARLES  A.  DONZE,  Traffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  J.  FLAHERTY,  Traffic  Manager 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISS  DOROTHY  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

ERNEST  F.  HOLVAY,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Aldens  Kankakee  Stores,  Chicago,  III. 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fedway  Stores,  New  York 

L.  J.  lEWISON,  Corporate  Traffic  Manager 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

JOHN  W.  McDaniel,  Traffic  Manager 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

JOHN  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHN  A.  O'CONNOR,  Traffic  Manager 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York 

EDWARD  J.  O'DONNELL,  Traffic  Manager 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARLES  ORR,  Office  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FRED  OXAAAN,  Traffic  Manager 
lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RAY  R.  PROPHATER 

Manager  of  Merchandise  Movement 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

NORMAN  REEKES,  Traffic  and  Export  Manager 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS 

Traffic  and  Receiving  Manager 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SCHUCH,  Traffic  Manager 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Division  Director 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager 

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  P.  STICH,  Jr. 

Merchandise  Research  Manager 

Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  la- 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 

Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EUGENE  H.  WABLER,  Traffic  Superintendent 
The  Rike  Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

A.  D.  WILSON,  Regional  Traffic  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  New  York 

Vendor  Relations 

Chairman:  JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 
Boston  Store  Dry  Goods,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL,  Sr.  Vice  President 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  J.  BRUNMARK 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 

General  Merchandise  Manager 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 

I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GERALD  W.  FRANK,  Vice  President 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

J.  E.  HAWES,  Vice  President 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York 

FREDERICK  S.  HIRSCHLER,  President 
The  Emporium-Capwell  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  J.  HOLLANDS,  President 
Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

ROBERT  I.  LAUTER,  Sr.  Vice  President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 

ROBERT  H.  LEVI,  President 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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{Continued) 

FELIX  IILIENTHAL,  Jr. 

Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  New  York 

THOMAS  P.  LISTON,  President 
P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

JOHN  S.  LUDWIG,  Owner 
Ludwig's  Shoe  Stores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY,  Vice  President 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

GORDON  L.  MALLONEE 

Vice  President  of  Sales  and  Merchandising 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ROBERT  J.  McKIM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 

W.  EARL  MILLER 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GEORGE  B.  MILLER 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Gus  Blass  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  President  and  Treasurer 
Shartenberg's,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President 
Neusteters,  Denver,  Col. 

EDMUND  P.  PLATT,  Vice  President 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEWIS  L.  ROSENFELD,  President 
Kay's,  Inc.,  Meridan,  Miss. 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

R.  E.  SCHERLING,  Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Merchandise  Manager 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 
Allied  Purchasing  Corp.,  New  York 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON 

President  and  General  Manager 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  SVIGALS,  Sr.  Vice  President 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  Jr. 

President  and  General  Manager 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

CAMERON  S.  THOMPSON 

Executive  Vice  President 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  B.  VIENTS,  Vice  President 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 

SAMUEL  WINOGRAD,  President 
Winograd's  Department  Store,  Inc. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 

LEONARD  P.  WORTH,  Treasurer 
Worth,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JULIUS  N.  ZECKHAUSER,  Vice  President 
Kobacker  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


Disability  Benefits  Added 
to  NRMA  Group  Insurance 

THE  very  successful  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  Group 
■  Insurance  Program,  in  force  since  the  Spring  of  1957,  has  been 
expanded  to  include  disability  income  benefits  for  executives  of  member 
firms,  it  was  announced  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president 
of  NRMA.  The  Group  Life  Insurance  Plans,  both  Basic  and  Executive, 
currently  have  over  $11  million  of  insurance  in  force  on  approximately 
3,500  employees  of  member  stores. 

The  new  Disability  Income  coverage  is  being  offered  to  retail  owners, 
executives,  and  other  key  personnel  of  member  stores  in  a  new  enroll¬ 
ment  campaign  that  began  on  May  1.  This  Group  coverage  will  be 
underwritten  by  Mutual  of  New  York  (MONY),  underwriters  of  the 
Group  Life  Insurance  Plans. 

The  Disability  Income  Plan  offers  from  $200  to  $400  monthly  income 
to  key  personnel  earning  $5,000  or  more  a  year  for  covered  disabilities, 
for  up  to  two  years  for  sickness  and  for  up  to  lifetime  for  accident. 
The  exact  amount  available  depends  on  the  individual’s  salary  and  his 
title,  and  on  the  insurance  company’s  underwriting  requirements. 

Companies  with  two  or  more  eligible  executives  may  apply,  subject 
to  the  underwriting  requirements  of  Mutual  of  New  York.  Brochures 
have  been  mailed  to  all  members,  giving  a  more  detailed  description 
of  this  new  coverage  and  its  cost. 

The  Group  Life  Insurance  Plans,  which  celebrated  their  fourth 
( Basic )  and  third  ( Executive )  anniversaries  on  April  1  and  May  1 
respectively,  paid  out  over  $146,000  in  life  insurance  benefits  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  employees  in  1960  alone.  Almost  $400,000  in  claims  have 
been  paid  out  since  the  NRMA  insurance  program  began  in  1957. 

Figures  as  of  January  1,  1961,  show  that  there  are  125  stores  with 
the  Executive  Life  Insurance  coverage,  totalling  $4,061,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  317  of  their  top  personnel. 

The  Basic  Plan,  as  of  January  1,  covered  over  3,000  employees  in 
almost  200  stores.  This  plan  had  $7.4  million  of  insurance  in  force. 
Benefits  in  1960  totalled  $91,000,  with  the  average  benefit  paid  being 
just  under  $4,000. 

As  the  above  figures  indicate,  the  NRMA  Life  Insurance  plans  have 
been  very  valuable  to  dependents  of  covered  employees.  They  also 
have  had  an  excellent  corollary  effect  of  improving  employer-employee 
relations. 

The  new  Disability  Income  coverage  is  designed  to  help  key  personnel 
and  their  dependents  endime  periods  of  financial  drought  when  their 
income  ceases.  It  also  should  be  an  excellent  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions  tool.  It  is  hoped  that  all  member  stores  will  give  serious  thought 
to  the  new  coverage  being  offered.  The  need  for  disability  insurance 
protection  has  been  demonstrated  by  insurance  statistics  showing  that 
one  person  out  of  three  aged  35  will  suffer  prolonged  disability  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65. 

Further  information  regarding  the  new  insurance  program  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
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1960  Expense  Rise/  Slow  Turnover,  Cut 
Department  Store  Profits  to  12-Year  Low 


IA  LTHOUGH  department  stores’ 
sales  declined  only  one  per  cent 
last  year,  their  operating  expenses  rose 
'  to  35.3  per  cent  of  sales,  from  34.7 
I  per  cent  in  1959.  Payroll  expense  rose 
;  from  18.1  per  cent  to  18.6  per  cent,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  stores  continued 
to  substitute  mechanized  for  manual 
'i  methods  and  increased  the  number  of 
I  functions  they  subcontracted  to  out- 
:  side  agencies.  Merchandising  and 
f  after-tax  profits  fell  to  0.8  per  cent  and 
I  1.9  per  cent  respectively. 

These  first  national  figures  on  1960 
I  merchandising  and  operating  results 
f  appear  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 
f  Quarterly  Information  Letter,  released 
t  .May  1st.  The  report  is  based  on  in- 
I  formation  supplied  by  182  stores  with 

(annual  sales  volume  of  S3. 2  billion. 
The  profit  results  were  the  lowest  re¬ 
ported  in  the  12-year  history  of  the 
Quarterly  Information  Letter  survey. 
Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  attributed  the 
results  to  two  causes:  the  upward  push 
'  of  costs  and  the  continuously  slowing 


rate  of  merchandise  turnover.  Stock 
turns  dropped  from  3.4  to  3.2  in  1960. 
Flanel  commented: 

“In  1960,  each  dollar  of  inventory 
produced  only  S1.81  in  gross  margin, 
a  substantial  drop  from  last  year’s 
$1.94.  These  results  represent  still 
further  declines  in  the  downward  trend 
of  gross  margin  return  on  inventory. 
It  is  apparent  that:  (1)  Each  dollar 
of  inventory  investment  is  less  produc¬ 
tive  of  gross  margin  dollars,  and  (2) 
If  this  trend  continues,  greater  amounts 
will  have  to  be  invested  in  inventories 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  gross  margin  dollars. 

“The  principal  cause  of  this  falling 
rate  of  return  is  the  steady  decline  in 
merchandise  turnover  rates  ...  In¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  working  capital — 
which  are  needed  for  day-to-day  ex¬ 
penses,  to  carry  expanding  receivables, 
to  purchase  labor  saving  equipment  or 
new  selling  fixtures,  and  to  build  new' 
stores — are  tied  up  in  inventory  .  .  .” 

Concerning  the  absolute  rise  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  Flanel  pointed 


out  that  it  occurred  even  in  the  face 
of  a  general  slump  in  economic  activi¬ 
ty,  which  would  normally  be  expected 
to  limit  wage  and  other  cost  increases. 
Most  stores,  he  said,  have  reached  the 
limit  of  the  obvious  or  superficial  ex¬ 
pense  control  efforts;  he  suggested  that 
what  is  necessary  now  is  “a  deep-prob¬ 
ing,  research-oriented  attack,  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  thoroughness  of  a 
feasibility  study,” 

He  said  he  saw  no  answer  to  the 
profit  dilemma  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  general  markup  increase.  “Larger 
markups,”  he  said,  “are  all  too  often 
offset  by  still  greater  markdowns  .  .  . 
in  today’s  competitive  economy.”  This 
was  the  case  last  year:  cumulative 
markons  in  department  stores  rose 
slightly  from  39.2  per  cent  to  39.4  per 
cent  of  net  sales,  but  markdowns  in¬ 
creased  from  6.6  per  cent  to  7.2  per 
cent.  Specialty  stores  increased  their 
markons  from  41.9  per  cent  to  42  per 
cent;  their  markdowns  rose  from  9.1 
per  cent  to  10.3  per  cent.  For  depart¬ 
ment  stores  the  increase  in  markdowns 
resulted  in  a  drop  in  gross  margin 
from  36.3  per  cent  to  36.1  per  cent; 
specialty  store  gross  margin  slipped 
from  39.3  per  cent  to  38.8  per  cent. 


Retailing  Prepares  for  Wage-Hour  Coverage 


A  SPECIAL  subcommittee  of  the  NRMA's 
^  Employee  Relations  Committee  will 
>  meet  this  month  with  representatives  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  of  the 

I  Department  of  Labor  to  discuss  the  inter¬ 
pretive  regulations  to  be  issued  for  re¬ 
tail  operation  under  the  wage-hour  bill 
which  became  law  May  5th. 

The  first  stage  of  coverage  for  store 
!  employees  newly  affected  by  the  law 
I  begins  September  3rd,  and  requires  pay- 
‘  ment  of  a  minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1. 
1  Progressive  increases  will  bring  the  min¬ 
imum  to  $1.25  in  September  1965.  Over- 
I  time  provisions  become  effective  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1963  with  a  44-hour  work  week, 

'  which  will  be  reduced  to  42  hours  in  1964 


and  40  hours  in  1965. 

The  bill  contains  exemptions  from  over¬ 
time  for  employees  whose  commissions 
constitute  at  least  half  of  their  earnings 
and  whose  regular  earning  rate  is  at  least 
one  and  a  half  times  the  applicable  min¬ 
imum.  Another  limited  concession  to  the 
nature  of  the  retail  personnel  structure 
exempts  executives  from  the  law  provided 
their  work  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
non-executive  nature.  Cooperative  stu¬ 
dent-trainees  are  exempt  on  issuance  of 
a  Labor  Department  certificate. 

After  the  meetings  with  the  Wage  Hour 
Administration,  NRMA  will  brief  stores  in 
detail  on  the  regulations  and  how  they  are 
to  be  conformed  with. 


Commenting  on  the  passage  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  bill,  George  Plant,  manager 
of  the  Personnel  Division,  said: 

"It  distorts  the  established  conception 
of  'commerce'  and  opens  the  door  for 
further  Federal  encroachment  on  State's 
rights  in  many  other  areas  .  .  •  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  'sales  volume  test'  (rather  than 
a  multi-state  operation  test)  obviously 
opens  the  door  wide  to  bringing  all  retail 
and  service  establishments,  no  matter  how 
small,  under  Federal  wage  and  hour 
controls  in  the  very  near  future  ...  It  is 
apparent  that  political  expediency  rather 
than  economic  need  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  compromises  made  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Administration's  program." 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Management  Seminar.  The  fourth 
annual  Top  Management  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  will  be  beld  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing  from  June 
6th  through  June  10th.  Sessions  are 
held  all  day  from  nine  to  five. 

Subjects  for  study  will  be  all  aspects 
of  scientific  retail  management  —  in 
merchandising,  financing,  personnel 
administration,  expense  control,  store 
design  and  sales  promotion.  There  will 
be  special  lectures  on  taxation  and  the 
short-range  and  long-range  outlook  for 
the  economy.  Each  participant  will  be 
supplied  with  an  outline  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  covered,  which,  when  combined 
with  his  own  notes,  will  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  reference  book. 

The  fee  for  the  five-day  seminar, 
which  includes  luncheons  and  one 
dinner,  is  $285.  Application  cards  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee,  Top  Management  Seminar, 
New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  100  Washington  Square  East,  New 
York  3. 

Improving  Fur  Business.  The  Retail 
Fur  Council  of  the  NRMA  will  hold  its 
third  industry-wide  dinner  meeting  on 
June  6th  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York.  It  will  be  the  occasion  of  the 
first  showing  to  retailers  of  the  Fur  In¬ 
formation  Fashion  Council’s  1961 
French  Designers’  Collection.  Speak¬ 
ers.  including  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  will  tackle  from  several 
angles  the  over-all  subject  of  bow  fur 
department  volume  can  be  improved. 
Tickets  ($12)  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Retail  Fur  Council,  NRMA. 

Sales  Promotion  Conference.  The 

Sales  Promotion  Division  meets  at  the 
Mt.  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods, 
N.  H.,  June  25th  through  June  28th. 
The  first  day,  a  Sunday,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  golf  tournament.  From  then 
on  a  two-session-a-day  program  will 
cover  the  practice  of  public  relations, 
the  promotion  problems  of  smaller 
stores,  newspaper-retailer  relations. 


newspaper  advertising  design,  and 
some  brand  new  sales  promotion  tech¬ 
niques  and  projects  which  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

For  Fashion  Buyers.  The  Fashion  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  in  New'  York 
will  conduct  next  month  a  three  day 
Workshop  in  Fashion  Merchandising. 
In  a  program  designed  especially  for 
newly  appointed  buyers  and  for  assist¬ 
ant  buyers  scheduled  for  promotion, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  entirely  upon 
the  job  of  merchandise  selection.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute’s  merchandising 
faculty  and  apparel  design  faculty  will 
conduct  laboratory  and  work  sessions, 
and  there  will  also  be  panel  discussions 
and  lectures  by  such  figures  in  the 
fashion  world  as  Andrew  Goodman, 
Virginia  Pope,  Pauline  Trigere,  Estelle 
Ellis,  Clayton  Zahn  and  others. 

The  laboratory  and  work  sessions 
will  be  intensive  and  practical.  Three 
will  concern  specific  phases  of  product 
knowledge:  construction  and  design: 
textiles;  and  criteria  of  selection,  in¬ 
cluding  price  appraisal.  Study  of  tex¬ 
tiles  will  include  information  on  how¬ 
to  identify  and  test  basic  fabrics;  study 
of  design  will  include  the  principles  of 
quick-sketching  and  its  utilization:  the 
session  on  merchandise  selection  will 
show  how  to  determine  if  the  price  is 


Merchandise  tagged  with  Sure  Care  symbols 
and  point-of-sale  display  of  Sure  Care  chart  in 
Macy's  layette  department. 


right,  in  relation  to  fabric  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  garment.  I 

The  program  will  also  include  an 
analysis  of  today’s  customers  and 
down-to-earth  discussion  of  how  to 
keep  up  with  their  living  and  buying 
habits;  a  study  of  the  typical  apparel 
manufacturing  firm;  a  symposium  on 
creative  merchandising  techniques; 
and  a  session  on  current  fashions. 

The  dates:  June  I2th,  I3th  and  14th. 
at  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology. 
227  West  27th  Street,  New  York.  Res¬ 
ervations  should  be  sent  to  Prof.  A.  V. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  at  the  Institute.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  is  $150. 

Career-Building.  A  new  “do-it-your¬ 
self”  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  kit  is 
now  available  from  NRMA.  For  the 
past  three  years.  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week  has  been  held  in  October.  Now 
any  community  may  stage  the  Week 
at  any  convenient  time.  Leon  Halver- 
sen,  president  of  Keith  O’Brien,  Inc.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  chairman  of  the 
Careers  Committee,  said  this  enor¬ 
mously  popular  promotion  has  not 
been  available  in  the  past  to  some  com¬ 
munities  because  the  October  dates 
conflicted  with  other  activities.  The 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week  kit,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Bob  Gur- 
Arie  at  NRMA,  is  an  action  guide  con¬ 
taining  all  information  and  promotion 
tools. 

Sure  Care  Program.  Macy’s  New  York 
last  month  began  the  first  retail  train¬ 
ing  program  and  the  first  point-of-sale 
display  program  on  the  Sure  Care  Sym¬ 
bols  developed  by  Ephraim  Freedman 
and  the  NRMA  Technical  Committee. 
Five  manufacturers  are  now  imprint¬ 
ing  the  symbols  on  textile  merchandise 
labels,  and  the  Macy  salespeople  are 
fully  primed  to  explain  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  symbols. 

Fibers  and  Fabrics  Show.  The  NRMA’s 
Fibers,  Fabrics  and  Finishes  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1962 
instead  of  the  fall  of  this  year,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced.  The  dates  will  be 
May  20th  to  23rd,  1962,  at  the  New 
York  Trade  Show  Building. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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fhe  Changing  Competitive  Position  of 
Department  Stores  in  the  United  States 
by  Merchandise  Lines.  By  Robert  D.  Enten- 
berg;  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13;  214  pages,  33  tables;  $6.95. 

This  is  a  revised  and  updated  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Entenberg’s  important 
study  of  individual  merchandise  lines 
in  department  stores  in  relation  to  total 
national  sales  of  the  same  lines.  It  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  31  years,  1929  to  1960. 

The  study  gives  the  actual  dollar 
sales  annually  for  each  of  44  merchan¬ 
dise  lines,  covering  108  product  classi¬ 
fications.  It  shows  that  department 
stores  improved  their  sales  position  in 
28  lines,  but  lost  over-all  position  be¬ 
cause  they  increased  their  share  of  the 
market  largely  in  those  lines  for  which 
consumers  have  been  spending  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  The  lines  in  which 
consumer  expenditures  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  are  the  very  ones  in  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  been  obtaining  a 
smaller  share  of  the  market.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  the  study  shows,  department 
stores’  share  of  total  retail  stores  sales 
decreased  from  9.0  to  7.2  per  cent  in 
the  period  from  1929  through  1960. 

The  book  includes  a  reference  manu¬ 
al  in  which  the  product  classifications 
used  are  coordinated  with  the  depart¬ 
mental  content  breakdowns  used  by 
the  NRMA,  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Men,  Money  and  Motivation.  Arch  Patton; 
McGraw  Hill;  233  pages;  $7.50. 


n  This  is  a  study  of  incentive  compen- 
■.  sation  and  its  effect  on  company 
profits.  “Companies  with  well-admin¬ 
istered  executive  incentive  plans,” 
says  Mr.  Patton,  “generally  are  more 
profit-conscious  and  maintain  a  more 
competitive  internal  environment  than 
their  straight-salary-paying  brethren.” 
Retailing  comes  off  fairly  well  in  this 
study  as  a  payer  of  executive  bonuses, 
but  is  called  a  lagger  in  the  matter  of 
profit-sharing  and  pensions.  Reasons 
offered:  narrow  profit  margins;  need 
for  low  fixed  costs;  relatively  high 
executive  compensation  and  turnover. 


Equipment  and  Serukes 


Data  Processing  Simplified.  National 
Cash  made  public  last  month  a  plan  to 
put  the  advantages  of  electronic  data 
processing,  via  its  big  304  computer, 
within  financial  reach  of  the  average 
size  retail  operation.  NCR’s  concept 
of  a  future  in  which  retail  EDP  will  be 
economical  and  simplified  is  based  on 
( 1 )  the  new  NCR  data  processing  serv¬ 
ice,  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
the  store  to  buy  or  lease  a  computer, 
and  (2)  a  standard  “package-plan” 
report  series,  which  eliminates  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  individual  programming.  The 
service  is  equally  applicable  to  large 
or  small  business. 

One  department  store  “package” 
that  NCR  offers  consists  of  a  sales  re¬ 
port,  daily  or  weekly;  an  inventory 
control  report,  weekly  or  produced  at 
any  regular  intervals;  and  a  price  line 
report,  daily  or  weekly  or  once-a-day 
cumulative  for  the  week.  The  basic 
report  is  the  sales  report;  the  other  two 
may  or  may  not  be  provided  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  user. 

The  equipment  the  store  needs  is  a 
National  tape  recorder  which  punches 
the  data  required  into  paper  tape.  For 
sales  reports  this  recorder  is  linked  to 
the  cash  register  in  the  Sales-Tronic 
cash  register  system.  The  tape  is  pro¬ 
duced  automatically  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  normal  recording  of  the  sales  trans¬ 
action.  For  an  inventory  control  re¬ 
port  the  recorder  is  linked  to  an  add¬ 
ing  machine  or  an  accounting  machine 
and  the  tape  is  produced  as  a  byprod¬ 
uct  of  an  accounts  payable  routine. 
Data  on  purchases  is  then  combined 
with  the  information  developed  in  the 
sales  report.  For  an  analysis  of  sales 
by  price  line  (which  can  be  extended, 
by  proper  coding,  to  include  style, 
color  or  other  variables )  the  tape  is 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  the  sales 
audit  operation. 

No  conversion  to  punched  card  is 
necessary,  since  the  tape  is  read  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  National  304  Electronic 
Data  Processor  at  the  NCR  center.  The 
304  also  reads  punched  cards  and  in 
an  office  that  now  produces  these  no 


switch  to  paper  tape  is  necessary.  The 
card  punch,  instead  of  the  tape-punch, 
is  coupled  to  the  accounting  machine. 
However,  punched  paper  tape  has  the 
advantage  of  economy:  NCR  estimates 
that  it  costs  only  25  per  cent  as  much 
as  punched  cards. 

Various  types  of  adding  machines 
and  accounting  machines  can  he  linked 
to  the  National  tape  recorder.  How¬ 
ever,  existing  registers  cannot  be  eco¬ 
nomically  joined  with  the  independent 
tape  equipment;  the  recommended 
point  of  sale  equipment  is  the  Sales- 
Tronic  Cash  Register  System  in  which 
sales  register  and  tape  punch  are  com¬ 
bined. 

The  three  newly  opened  NCR  Data 
Processing  Centers  are  in  New  York, 
Dayton,  and  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Los  Angeles.  A  store  using  the 
service  mails  its  tape  to  the  Center  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  in  most  cases 
receives  48-hour  service  or  better.  Cost 
of  sales  analyses  and  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  reports  ranges  from  $2.25  to  $6 
per  1,000  transactions.  The  exact 
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price  depends  upon  the  detail  required 
by  the  store.  For  example,  the  sales 
report,  which  breaks  down  sales  by 
class  and  register,  can  provide  any  or 
all  of  the  following  totals:  (1)  sales 
for  each  class;  (2)  sales  for  each  de¬ 
partment;  (3)  sales  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  group;  (4)  sales  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  class;  and  (5)  grand  total. 

Tests  of  the  program,  which  have 
been  going  on  since  last  fall,  have 
proved  successful,  according  to  NCR, 
in  both  large-  and  small-volume  retail 
operations.  These  range  from  three 
large  department  store  chains  down  to 
a  specialty  store  with  a  volume  of 
around  $1  million.  This  latter  store 
(  Burcal’s  in  Burbank.  Calif, )  develops 
a  punched-tape  record  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  daily  sales  audit.  Every  month 
the  paper  tape  goes  to  the  Hawthorne 
NCR  center,  which  returns  within  48 
hours  a  sales  analysis  report  showing 
the  breakdown  of  sales  by  department 
number,  by  price  line  and  by  salesper¬ 
son.  The  service  costs  Burcal’s  ap¬ 
proximately  $100  a  month. 

NCR  officials  predicted  that  the  di¬ 
rect  link  between  cash  register  and 
data  processing  in  the  Sales-Tronic  sys¬ 
tem  w  ill  be  particularly  applicable  and 
important  with  the  growth  of  self-serv¬ 
ice  in  the  department  store  field,  espe¬ 
cially  in  style  merchandise. 

Data  Processing  Bureaus.  NCR’s  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  computer  service  to  the 
large-scale  304  EDP  system  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  data  processing  bureau  and  the 
growing  volume  of  work  these  services 
are  called  upon  to  handle.  Stores  have 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
value  of  high  speed  sales  analysis  and 
many  have  found  in  the  independent 
data  processing  bureau  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  without  big  investment  in 
equipment,  specialized  personnel  and 
training.' 

One  such  independent  bureau.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Sales  Analysts,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  with  clients  in  all  volume  ranges, 
has  just  installed  a  million-dollar  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  computer  system  to  in¬ 
crease  its  processing  capacity  by  five 
times.  Companies  which  use  this  serv¬ 


ice  (they  include  department  stores 
and  some  of  the  large  discount  houses 
and  apparel  chains  I  can  supply  their 
data  in  completely  “raw”  form — such 
as  sacks  of  ticket  stubs— and  within 
hours  after  the  material  is  received  the 
computer  system  will  have  printed  out 
the  finished  reports.  For  out-of-town 
operations  data  can  be  fed  into  the  bu¬ 
reau  by  air  express  or  wire  service  for 
analysis,  and  fed  back  within  hours  to 
the  place  of  origin. 

Boris  Ellison,  president  of  Associ¬ 
ated,  sees  the  development  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  bureau  as  taking  two  distinct 
forms.  One  is  the  bureau  that  handles 
the  overflow  of  work  for  a  business 
that  has  its  own  processing  installation. 
The  other,  like  his  own,  takes  the  place 
of  such  an  installation  I  or  a  part  of 
it)  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization  it  services. 

COBOL.  The  trend  to  simplification  in 
the  whole  field  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  continues  with  the  adoption  of 
the  common  computer  language  known 
as  COBOL.  This  employs  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  words  to  instruct  a  computer,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  complicated  machine  code 
which  differs  for  each  make  of  equip¬ 
ment.  RCA  and  Remington  Rand  some 
months  ago  conducted  a  successful  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  programs  written  by 
each  company  for  its  own  system  were 
fed  into  the  data  processing  equipment 
of  the  other  company.  Burroughs’  new 
computer,  the  B5000,  uses  COBOL  and 
so  will  the  NCR  304.  All  told,  11 
manufacturers  are  developing  COBOL 
compilers  for  26  makes  and  models  of 
data  processors. 

Doluntolun  Business 

Free  Buses  Downtown.  Downtown 
merchants  in  at  least  30  U.  S.  cities 
are  regularly  refunding  their  custom¬ 
ers’  transit  fares,  Joseph  W.  Arnn, 
president  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
Transportation  Co.,  told  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Transit  Association  in 
Chicago  last  month. 

In  most  cases,  a  purchase  of  $2  to 
$6  is  required.  The  sales  clerk  gives 


the  shopper  a  free  transit  token,  o 
places  a  validation  stamp  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  the  customer  obtained  from  th, 
bus  driver  when  she  rode  into  town 
thus  making  it  acceptable  for  a  free 
ride  home.  Sometimes  a  purchase  r 
only  one  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandist| 
will  bring  a  refund  of  five  cents  to* 
wards  the  bus  fare.  f 

Besides  the  30  cities  known  to  K- 
operating  transit  validation  plans  o  i 
a  year-round  basis,  there  are  mat  ;^ 
others  that  provide  free  bus  rides  du; 
ing  Easter  and  Christmas  shopping 
seasons  and  for  special  events.  i 

Street  Decorations.  Downtown  strer^ 
decoration  is  credited  for  Christnin_ 
sales  increases  in  Washington,  Houstr 
and  Mobile  last  year.  Data  supplied  b'. 
the  L.  C.  Williams  Company,  mani: 
facturer  of  decorations,  shows  Mohi' 
sales  up  11  per  cent,  Washington  u 
two  per  cent,  and  Houston  up  one  pf 
cent.  Houston  had  a  nine  per  cent  ir^ 
crease  in  1959  when  it  started  its  deer 
ration  program.  The  street  decoratioi 
stimulated  earlier  shopping  and  drt^ 
traffic  in  from  the  fringes  of  the  sho; 
ping  area.  : 

The  decorations  in  question  wei  j 
sparkling  aluminum  garlands  fitte 
with  colored  light  bulbs  and  centt; 
pieces  of  stars.  In  Mobile,  the  decon 
tions  were  converted  for  the  Mart 
Gras  celebration  two  months  later  b 
replacing  the  stars  with  Mardi  Gra) 
plaques. 

Beauty  Business.  A  new  Redbook  sii 
vey  on  shopping  habits  shows  tb 
more  than  half  ( 54  per  cent )  of  cot 
metics  buying  is  done  downtown,  bi^ 
that  drug  stores  have  replaced  depar' 
ment  stores  as  the  favored  place  to  bi . 
these  products.  This  shift  has  occa/ 
red  since  1959.  Most  faithful  to  tl 
department  store  are  the  older  cu;' 
tomers. 


Have  you  seen  3 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

TMf  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVE  PIUMS.  INC. 

175  Stb  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  CUSTOMER.  SHE  NEEDS  YOU 


—are  “plus”  sales  they  might  not  otherwise  get. 

What  about  your  store?  If  you’d  like  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  your  present  telephone  sales  pic¬ 
ture,  at  no  obligation  to  you,  just  call  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Business  Office  and  ask  for  a 
Communications  Consultant. 

Ask  for  full  details  on  our  new  training  pro¬ 
gram,  “Making  Telephone  Selling  Click.” 


She  can’t  always  shop  in  person  at  your  store, 
much  as  she’d  like  to,  but  you  can  give  her  per¬ 
sonal  service  by  telephone. 

Stores  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  are  discovering  that  tele¬ 
phone  shopping  is  a  new  and  growing  source  of 
sales.  They’re  finding  that  telephone  sales 

—don’t  steal  from  in-store  sales 

—are  larger  on  the  average  than  in-store  sales, 
yet  cost  less 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


COMPANY 


PunchMl  cards  are  created 
automatically  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  posting  to  the  freight 
accovmting  records. 


G^SHonal^  with  Card  Punch  Intercouplers 
save  $35,000  annually,  returning  200%!” 

-MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Sr  Po^l,  Minnesota 

“In  addition  to  these  dollar-and- 
cent  savings  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  versatility  of  our  National 
machines.  They  have  permitted  us 
to  meet  changing  requirements  and 
in  every  case,  to  keep  abreast  of  cur¬ 
rent  trends.” 


An  impressive  iist  of  quaiity  products: 
‘'SCOTCH'’»brand  pressuie-stnsilive  adhesive 
tapes  .  .  .  "fcOTCH"  brand  electrical  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  “SCOTCH”  brand  magnetic  tape  .  .  . 
“SCOTCHGARD"  brand  stain  repeller  .  .  . 
“SCOTCHLITE”  brand  reflective  sheetings 
. .  .  "THERMOFAX”  brand  copying  macliines 
and  copy  paper  .  .  .  “SASHEEN"  brand  ribbon 
r.  .  brand  photo-offset  piates  .  .  .  “3M’’ 

abrasive  paper  and  cloth  .  .  .  “3M"  adhesives, 
coatings  and  sealers. .  .•‘3M’'  rooflng  granules 
.  . .  "3M”  chemicals. 


“Current  cost  records,  automatic 
creation  of  punched  cards,  control 
over  cash  receipts,  up-to-the-minute 
accounts  receivable  accounting,  and 
elTicient  adding  machine  listings  are 
just  some  of  many  jobs  handled  on 
our  National  machines. 

“National  Accounting  Machines 
with  Punched  Card  Intercouplers  in 
our  Traffic  Department  alone  save  us 
835,000  each  year,  which  is  200% 
annual  return  on  our  investment. 


H.  P.  Buetow,  President 
Minnesota  Mining  A  Manufacturing  Company 


In  any  business.  Notional  machines  pay  for  themselves  with  the  money  they  sove,  then  continue  savings  as 
annual  profit.  Your  National  man  will  show  how  much  you  con  save.  See  yellow  pages  in  your  phone  book. 


m  m/om  cash  register  compart,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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